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NEW Brown & Sharpe 

Micrometer Caliper. You 

saw the first announce- 
ment last week. Thousands of 
mechanics saw it too; and a high 
grade precision toolat a price easily 
within the reach of them all will 
result in an immediate and con- 
tinuous demand. Effective adver- 
tising backed by Brown & Sharpe 
accuracy and dependability will sell 
thousands of these tools. Better 
order your supply now. 


Price $3.50 


less usual discount on micrometers. 





Read Page 4 for our other new tools. 





Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 
Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST” 


This allegorical group is the tribute of the Inter- 
national Silver Co. to ““The Spirit of the West’’ and 
is the center of interest in the company's exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco. 


Seven feet long and five feet high, it is wrought 
of the metals used in the company’s product—pure 
gold, pure silver, nickel silver and white metal. 


The International Silver Co. invites the trade to 
visit its exhibit in the Varied Industries Building, 
Section Fifteen, Fourth Street, between Avenues 


B and C. 


The trade will be given the fullest opportunity 
to inspect all our lines on display or any in which 
they may be especially interested. 





‘ternational Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


49-51 West 34th St. - NEW YORK -_ 9-19 Maiden Lane 
’ Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 150 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Screen: Storm 
Sash Hangers 


This hanger goes on easily, un- 
hooks readily—but wind or acci- 
dent cannot drop it to.the ground. 


First Illustration— 


— The top of screen rests 
against blind-stop inside of cas- 
ing, which serves as a guide 
when“sliding Hanger up to en- 
gage hook on casing at top. 


Second Illustration— 


— The bottom of screen or 
sash is pushed out until frame 
on screen or sash slides over 
hook on casing and latches auto- 
matically. 


Third Illustration— 


— The Hangers are so con- 
structed that they hold the 
screen or sash firmly in position 
and prevent rattling. 


You can sell this—it appeals so 
strongly to the man who has to 
install and use it. 


A working model furnished free 
with your first order. 


Get factory-to-dealer prices at 
once. 
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KEEP MONTGOMERY CLEAN 


How They Do It In the Alabama City 

















Prizes donated by the business men of Montgomery for the best can and bottle collectors 


had just about as much civic pride and con- 

cern for the health of others as might be ex- 
pected of a boy of fourteen—and that is not much 
—whose life had been spent in the poorer section 
of a big city. 

At that Leo was a normal boy, with a healthy 
desire for the things that boys want. Probably 
his wish to own a bicycle was intensified by the 
remoteness of the prospect—that is until he 
stopped before a show window in the city of Mont- 
gomery one day and learned how he could earn a 
bicycle. 

The wheel that was displayed was to be given 
as first prize to the boy who gathered the largest 
number of bottles and cans during the annual clean- 
up campaign. As Leo imprinted flat reproductions 
of his snubby nose and greasy hands upon the 
polished plate glass he determined to own that $50 
wheel or “bust” that part of his anatomy that a 
mill-hand speaks most frequently of “busting.” 

In his home district he certainly found a fertile 
field for the garbage men did not visit it so fre- 
quently as they did other parts of the town and 
when they did they were unable to do as effective 
work as elsewhere owing to the population’s ap- 
parent desire to scatter empty bottles and cans 
over as wide an area as possible. 

The determined boy was at his self-appointed 
task early and late, lugging loads of cans and 
bottles in lard tins or in a discarded galvanized 
tub that he had found. Then someone rewarded 
his energy by donating a dilapidated, wooden ex- 


L,? GARDNER was a cotton mill hand. He 


press wagon and thereafter the pile of mosquito 
incubators in Leo’s back yard grew apace. 

A saloon man became interested in the boy’s 
effort to win the first prize and told him he could 
have all the bottles he could find in the cellar un- 
der the saloon. Leo struck pay dirt here for this 
cellar produced between three and four thousand 
empties. It hardly need be added that the thor- 
ough working of this “mine” contributed some- 
thing to the good health of that section of the city. 

When the final accounting was made it showed 
that Leo Gardner had collected more than 40,000 
cans and bottles, enough to win the bicycle by a 
good margin. The total would have been more 
but for the boy who was one of the contestants 
for the prize given to negroes in the same contest. 
The negro found that he could gather cans more 
easily in Leo’s back yard than anywhere else and 
following the line of least resistance, removed sev- 
eral thousand before being detected. 

Had Leo failed to win the prize there would 
probably have been a small race war in the cotton 
mill district, especially when it is remembered that 
a favorite song of the southern cotton mill work- 
ers is something like this: 

‘“‘All we white folks is gunner have er party, 

Dar de um de, dar de QO. 
Won’t be a naygur in er mile an’ er quarty, 
Dar de um de, dar de O!” 


Boys and Girls Big Factors in Clean-Up Campaigns 


Thus far we have outlined the activities of only 
one boy. While he was at work hundreds of boys. 
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A crowd of Montgomery children waiting for the prizes to be distributed 


and girls, white and black, in every section of the 
city, were similarly occupied. The total result was 
the accumulation of 3,000,000 empty cans and 
bottles; a contribution to the cause of disease pre- 
vention that was of inestimable value. 

Health Commissioner Walter R. Brassell realizes 
fully that the most tedious and undesirable work 
in cleaning up a big town must be done by the 
children; they have played important parts in every 
campaign that the city has inaugurated under. the 
direction of this enterprising health officer, and 
these campaigns have become annual affairs. 

The merchants of the city supply the incentive 
that causes young Montgomeryites to make the 
city a better one in which to live. A large num- 
ber of prizes are donated each year and these are 
divided among the boys and girls, the prizes for 
negroes being listed separately in order that no 
charge of favoritism to the whites may be made. 


Schools Support the Work 


The “Can and Bottle Gathering Contest” is be- 
gun early in the summer, usually in April. The 
schools of the city offer an excellent opportunity 
for reaching and interesting the majority of the 
children and the teachers and principals give 
hearty support to the movement. Commissioner 
Brassell generally directs attention to the contest 
by means of a form letter which is read in all the 
schools. 

This letter and the remarks made by teachers 
are sufficient to arouse interest in the contest and 
start the boys and girls gathering the cans and 
bottles. It has been found that many of the boys, 
realizing that the contest is an annual affair, begin 
saving bottles and cans as soon as one contest has 
closed and in this way the city is kept cleaner 
during the winter months than it would be under 
other circumstances. 

The prizes are displayed in the show window 
of some firm shortly after the letter has been read 
in the schools, the display being continued until the 
contest closes. 


Free Dinner Closes the Contest 


Announcement of the prize winners is made as 
soon after the closing date as possible and a large 
crowd always gathers in the street before the show 
window when the prizes are distributed. 

. A big free dinner is served to all the contestants 


after the awards have been made. Many boys and 
girls attend this affair and they are all encouraged 
to renew their efforts when the next contest is 
begun. 


Interesting the Adults 


Commissioner Brassell does not confine his efforts 
to securing the assistance of the children, however. 
Through the newspapers and addresses in churches 
and before civic organizations he reaches the 
adults. 

A “Clean-Up Week” is designated and everyone 
is urged to make a special effort to clean premises 
and whitewash fences and outhouses during this 
week. Loyal support has always been given to 
this movement and the results have been most 
gratifying. 

Immediately before the “Clean-Up Week” all of 
the newspapers in the city print an open letter 
from the commissioner to the people. 


Reaching the Negro Population 


The most serious problem in making a clean-up 
campaign successful in the South is to interest the 
negroes. The average Southern negro seems to 
have a hard time persuading himself to keep his 
person clean, to say nothing of his house and yard. 

One of the most effective means of interesting 
the negro population has been to visit their 
churches and talk to the congregations on the 
necessity of keeping premises clean. This means 
cutting down weeds and long grass and filling in 
stagnant pools as well as providing receptacles into 
which slops may be emptied. 

It requires considerable civic pride, and a strong 
stomach, to talk in a crowded negro church during 
the summer months, but Commissioner Brassell 
and the physicians who assisted him in this work 
agree that the results are worth the penalty. 


Permit for Washerwomen 


The southern negress supports herself, and often 
two or three admirers, either by cooking or wash- 
ing. As the washing is usually done at the home 
of the worker the health commissioner hit upon 
an unusual but effective plan for furthering his 
clean-up work. A city ordinance requires that no 
washing shall be done unless a permit is issued to 
the one engaged in this work. The premises are 
inspected and must be in good sanitary condition 
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before the permit is issued. Re-inspections are 
made from time to time and as the penalty for 
unsanitary conditions or for unreported sickness 
is forfeiture of the permit it is needless to say that 
the negro women show more interest in the cleanli- 
ness of their homes than before. 


The Results 

It seems a far cry from the days when barrels 
of coal tar were burned in the streets of southern 
cities for the purpose of killing yellow fever germs 
to the time when by systematic effort the breeding 
places of the germ-carrying mosquitoes and flies 
are destroyed. 

We know now just how great a menace to health 
these pests are and we know how to reduce their 
numbers. In Montgomery they have secured ex- 
cellent results and the things they have done may 
easily be done in any city. As has been stated the 
“Clean-Up” campaign has been an annual feature 
in this city for several years and each year the 
record of sickness and death has been lowered. 

How the war on flies and mosquitoes has affected 
the deaths from malarial fever is told. by just a 
few figures. The records of the health department 
show that in 1910, 37 people died of malarial] fever. 
The “Clean-Up” campaign was begun. In 1911 
there were 25 deaths; in 1912, 14 deaths; in 1913, 
3 deaths. 

And if those figures are not sufficiently interest- 
ing we may add that of the 13 deaths from typhoid 
fever in 1913, only 3 cases originated in the city. 

And then they are doing more; they are edu- 
cating the next generation to a new idea of civic 
pride, and are making the practice of “Keep Mont- 
gomery Clean” a habit. It is hard to believe that 
Leo Gardner, after gathering 40,000 cans and bot- 
tles in one contest, would allow mosquito breeders 
to accumulate if he could prevent it and as he is 
affected so is every one of the youngsters into 
whose minds have been instilled the thought that 
an empty can, a bottle partially filled with water, 
a weed-grown yard or a stagnant pool is a menace 
to health and must be destroyed. 


The Hardware Man’s Opportunity 
A rapidly increasing number of cities and towns 
are beginning ‘“‘Clean-Up” campaigns each year. 
In nearly every case the results are so satisfactory 
and beneficial that the plan becomes part of the 
work of those who are interested in making their 
home town cleaner and healthier. 
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The hardware man, generally a leader in civic 
affairs, should be particularly interested in in- 
augurating such a movement in his town. His 

















With 17 of these traps, 4 barrels of flies were caught in 
10 days 


first thought should be for the good of the com- 
munity, yet even if this is lacking, there is a 
sufficient reason from a purely selfish standpoint 
to warrant the expenditure of time and money 
necessary to launch the movement. 

The “Clean-Up” campaign means positive profit 
to the hardware merchant. It means that garbage 
cans, paints, garden tools and numerous sundries 
will be purchased by the citizens. The merchant 
may link his sales plan to the campaign. His win- 
dow displays and his other advertising may feature 
the merchandise that a “Clean-Up” campaign 
makes necessary and if this is done consistently he 
will find that the “Clean-Up” movement has re- 
sulted in increased profits for himself and a health- 
ier community. 





Manufacturer Replies to Agent’s 
Letter 


Baltimore, March 31, 1915. 
Gentlemen: 

There appears in your issue of March 25 a letter 
from Commercial Agent Garrard Harris, Guate- 
mala City, stating that attempts to handle enameled 
ware of American manufacture had not been satis- 
factory, and going on to say that American manu- 
facturers are not willing to furnish some items with 
enameled covers. If Mr. Harris will favor this 
company with his order for enameled ware, we will 
be very glad to furnish coffee pots and sauce pans, 
the items mentioned in his letter, with enameled 
covers. 

We think it is only fair to the leading American 
manufacturer of enameled ware that Mr. Harris 
should be promptly advised on this point. 


Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, 
Geo. H. Harper. 


Texas Jobbers Meet 


HE Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, at 
the recent annual convention, held in Hous- 
ton, Texas, elected the following officers for the 
coming year: A. C. Goeth, of the Walter Tips 
Company, president; F. A. Heitman, of the F. W. 
Heitman Company, first vice-president, and George 
K. McLendon, of the McLendon Hardware Company, 
second vice-president. 

The executive committee is composed of G. A. 
Trumbull, of the Huey & Philp Hardware Company ; 
E. A. Peden, of the Peden Iron & Steel Company; 
C. E. Nash, of the Nash Hardware Company, and 
H. O. Black, of the Blum Hardware Company. 

A. B. Hodgson, of the Nash Hardware Company, 
was selected as secretary-treasurer by the executive 
committee. Mr. Hodgson has served for three years 
in this capacity. 


G. A. WILLETT, of the Greene County Hardware Com- 
pany, Xenia, Ohio, has been elected a trustee of the 
Xenia Commercial Association, recently organized in 
that city. 




















DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE SALE 
OF A BUSINESS 


Something Which May Happen to Any Man Who Sells His Business 
Without Getting Full Cash Payment 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


business, it seems to be getting harder and 

harder to find a buyer who has enough cash 
to buy and pay spot cash in full. A buyer will 
have some cash, and this he will be willing to pay 
on account, giving notes for the balance, or taking 
a lease instead of a bill of sale. In such a case the 
seller will endeavor to safeguard himself in various 
ways, some of which are good, some bad, but none 
certain, as I shall show by a case which has just 
been decided and which fairly represents the law 
throughout the United States. The matter is im- 
portant, for the reason that probably more busi- 
nesses are sold on time today than in any other 
way. 

The business involved in the case I am about to 
discuss was a retail drug business, but of course the 
facts might be and the law would be the same no 
matter what the business was. 

In the case referred to a concern named Hyde 
Bros. owned a retail store, which they wanted to 
sell. They found a buyer in a man named Snyder, 
who agreed to pay $3,800 for it. He had only $500 
cash, and this he paid on account, giving a series 
of notes for the balance, one to be paid each month. 
There was an agreement, holding title in the busi- 
ness and everything connected with it, in Hyde 
Bros. until it was paid for. Snyder got no bill of 
sale, but only a receipt for his $500. His part of the 
agreement bound him to pay one of the notes each 
month, to pay the rent, keep up the stock, and pay 
for all bills contracted in the running of the busi- 
ness. Hyde Bros. reserved the right to look at the 
books and examine into the business any time they 
liked, in order to see if everything was going right. 
If Snyder failed to pay any one of the notes, and 
let sixty days go by without paying it, Hyde Bros. 
should have the right to take the store back. 

Under this argeement Snyder took the place over, 
changed the signs both inside and outside the store 
and generally gave it out that he had bought. He 
failed to make good and after one of the notes had 
remained unpaid for sixty days, Hyde Bros. took 
the store back. , 

Shortly after Snyder had gotten out, a jobber to 
whom he owed $509.69 for goods bought while run- 
ning the place, started suit and attached the stock 
and fixtures in the hands of Hyde Bros. This, then, 
is the danger which the seller of any business runs 
if he does not get all his money at once. There is 
only one way to guard against it, as the court 
pointed out in deciding this case. It is to keep in 
touch with the books and see that no bills are be- 
coming delinquent. If this is not guarded against a 
man may sell a business on time, and after the 
seller defaults in his payments, find, when he takes 
it back, that it is loaded with debts which when 
paid will wipe the whole thing out.. 

The theory which Snyder’s creditor worked on in 
his attachment was ingenious and perfectly logical 
and right. He proceeded under the bulk sales law, 
which all states now have, and which declares that 
where the owner of a business shall sell it out in 


N 0 business, when a man starts out to sell his 


bulk without his creditors having had notice, they 
(the creditors) can consider the sale fraudulent as 
to them, and attach the goods in the hands of the 
buyer. 

Snyder’s creditor claimed to know nothing of 
the secret arrangement between Hyde Bros. and 
Snyder. So far as he knew, Hyde Bros. had sold 
their business outright to Snyder, and Snyder had 
sold it back again to Hyde Bros., withoui, however, 
giving his creditors the notice required by the bulk 
sales act. Therefore, he was entitled to consider 
Snyder’s sale fraudulent as to him, and to attach the 
stock and fixtures in Hyde Bros. hands. Under the 
facts of the case, which, I think, are the facts of 
most such cases—particularly as‘to the buyer hoid- 
ing himself out as the owner—the same thing could 
be done in practically every state of the Union. 

The result in the case under discussion was a 
court decision upholding the right of Snyder’s cred- 
itor to do what he had done. He was, therefore, 
permitted to collect the full amount of his claim 
from Hyde Bros. The Appeal Court said: 


It is clear that the terms of the sale by Hyde Bros., 
to Snyder were not known to Snyder’s creditor, and 
that the goods delivered by the creditor to Snyder were 
sold on the faith and credit of the business then being 
openly conducted and avowedly owned by him. Hyde 
Bros. knew or could have known by inspection of 
Snyder’s books that the creditor was furnishing goods 
and supplies to keep up the stock in the drug store, 
and that these accounts were not being paid by him. 

The alleged lien on the stock was a secret one. Hyde 
Bros., permitted, if not induced the plaintiff to improve 
and enlarge this stock for their benefit, without notice 
to him of their claim against the original stock and 
the additions innocently made to it by the plaintiff. 
This conduct induced a credit in Snyder, so as to keep 
the business a going one at the expense of creditors 
who were misled to their injury by this secret agree- 
ment between the apparent owner and Hyde Bros. 


The whole point of the decision was this: That 
Hyde Bros. allowed Snyder to hold himself out as 
the owner, and to run up bills on the strength of 
being the owner. That being true, they could not 
now step in and by taking everything over prevent 
a person who had fallen into the trap they had helped 
to set from recovering his just dues. 

Any court, I believe, would have decided th2 case 
in the same way. 

How could this have been prevented? I do not 
think it could have been, so long as the seller of the 
business permitted the “buyer” to hold himself out 
as the owner. Except as I have suggested, by keep- 
ing in touch with the business. 

Nor could it always be prevented by not allowing 
the buyer to hold himself out as the owner. If the 
old owner still continued to represent himself as the 
owner, but allowed the buyer to buy for the current 
needs of the business, then the old owner would be 
respensible for the buyer’s obligations, for the latter 
would in that case be held to be his agent. 

There is but one way to absolutely prevent such 
thirgs, and that is to sell a business only for full 
cash payment. 
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MOPS, BROOMS AND BRUSHES 


A Father’s Advice to His Son 
By ALBERT L. WYMAN 


OHNSON—the leading hardware dealer in 

J Jackson—was having a heart-to-heart talk 

with his son, Henry, who was about to open 

up a branch store for the “Old Man” in a nearby 
city. 

“Do not neglect to push your mops, brooms and 
brushes hard all the time,” said the Old Man. “Lots 
of hardware dealers overlook the importance of 
these goods, yet there is not a store, shop, factory, 
bank, office or home where brushes are not in use 
every day. Besides which, the brush makers have 
turned out a brush for every purpose, and for use 
by artisans, artists, mechanics, housekeepers and 
all of the professions, and it is up to you, my boy, 
to put the public wise.” 

“Well, Dad, don’t you think the public knows that 
they can get any kind of brush they want?” 

“Not much, my son! My experience is that the 
public is the worst lot of unconfined idiots ever 
turned loose. They don’t know anything, and they 
have to be fed with a tin spoon, so you be sure to 
do two things right along regular—once a month, 
at least, get up a window display of brushes, and 
keep a display rack in plain sight of your mops, 
brush and broom section inside, marked ‘A BRUSH 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE,’ with a clean sample of 
every kind of brush you carry in stock on it. Print 
opposite each sample its price and purpose, and be 
sure you know all about each brush—what kind of 
bristles are in it, how they are set, and how the 
brush must be taken care of, and you will find that 
you will do a good business in this line.” 

“How can I get up a window display every 
month? There aren’t enough interesting brushes 
to show.” 

“Is that so?” exploded the Old Man, missing the 
latest sanitary cuspidor by a foot in his excitement. 
“Guess I'll have to start you down at the bottom 
all over again, and hire another manager for my 
new branch.” 

“Oh, I’m just fishing for points, Dad,” smiled 
Henry. 

“Well, ‘point one!’ The first month put in 
nationally advertised triangle and round oil and 
dustless mops. Show the metal containers the mops 
come in. Hang up the magazine ads in plain sight. 
Have Sally demonstrate right in the window how 
they work. Invite the women to come in and ask 
questions. Be sure you have enough in stock. 
Don’t forget how we ran short last month. The 
women sure do read the magazines and buy adver- 
tised goods these days. So ‘point one’ is to feature 
nationally advertised goods.” 

“All right! I’m wise,” slanged Henry. 
next?” 

“Next time show brushes for cleaning radiators. 
Put a patent gas radiator in the window and stick 
the brush in where it belongs for cleaning. Put 
a card on the radiator, giving the talking points of 
the brush and its price. Do the same thing with 
every other kind of unusual household brush. Re- 
member what I’ve told you now—cater to the 
women. Just because you’re a hardware dealer 
don’t signify you should let the department stores 
and the five-and-tens get away with their trade.” 

“Surest thing you know, Governor. I'll be there 
with the candy smile, but how about the rude, 
rough men?” 


“What 
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“There’s your kalsomine and paint brushes to 
work on—also your shaving brushes and accesso- 
ries, giving you a series of window displays that 
will make your brush department a big winner. 
And don’t forget your janitor supplies, with acces- 
sories—sucn as self-wringing mops, steel buckets 
and the like. Point two, about window displays, is 
to co-ordinate homogeneous goods which sell one 
another by association.” 

“Holy smoke, Dad! When did you and Webster 
hook up?” 

“What I mean is,” grinned the Old Man—“if 
you sell a janitor a mop, he is likely to need a 
bucket. Show them both in the window, and talk 
them both to him in the store, and when you sell 
one article you will many times sell its mate also. 
That’s the way to boost sales. Don’t be a mechan- 
ical order taker. Every extra sale you make added 
to what a customer voluntarily buys will look good 
when you and I figure up what you’ve done at the 
end of next year.” 

“Good old Dad!” approved Henry. “I suppose 
you want me to lay awake nights figuring out how 
to sell more mops, brushes and brooms.” 

“Well, that will do you more good than figuring 
out how to make up what you lost the night before 
playing draw poker, or pinochle.” 

Whereupon Henry volplaned down to mother 
earth with a punctured gasoline tank. 

“Another thing, my boy, is this: Lots of hard- 
ware dealers jumble their brushes, mops and 
brooms helter-skelter under the counter, and just 
dig out what is called for. I want you to make 
a place for these goods on one side of the store, or 
at the rear, and keep them in a section by them- 
selves.” 

“What kind of counters shall I build?” 

“Well, build a counter with storage shelves un- 
derneath. Back it against the wall. On the wail, 
hang a sample of each of the long-handled mops 
and brooms you carry, and between these samples 
hang the ‘BRUSH FOR EVERY PURPOSE’ sample 
rack I mentioned a minute ago. Slope the top of 
your counter, high at the back to regular counter 
hight at front. Put in either wire baskets, or else 
build wooden trays, and keep your different sizes 
and kinds of whisks, paint, dust, shoe, scrub, bath, 
and other brushes in a tray by themselves. Put a 
price tag on every basket, or compartment, so that 
people will know what they cost. In the middle 
of the counter, I think I would leave a well, and 
build a rack to hold long-handled brooms and 
brushes.” 

“By George! That is a good idea.” 

“Yes, my son! It will keep the goods always in 
plain sight, help you to keep track of your stock 
and re-orders, and it will boost your sales on the 
good old time-proven theory that goods well dis- 
played are half sold.” 

“Tell you what I’m going to do, Dad!” said 
Henry, pulling a fat perfecto from the Old Man’s 
pocket. 

“Well, I hope it’s worth the price,” grunted 
Johnson, watching his son light his cherished and 
last cigar. 

“I’m going to push my mops, brooms and 
brushes from January to December. I’m going to 
keep my stock clean, well arranged, price marked— 
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and I’m going to put across some demonstrations 
and selling stunts not on the calendar. Incident- 
ally, I’m going to make the manufacturers give me 
some literature describing the nationally advertised 
lines, and I’m going to mail the stuff to every tele- 
phone subscriber in town, inviting them to call me 
up and order what they want, for I believe people 
will order such goods by ’phone without hesitation. 
And if I don’t beat your sales record here in my 
store at the end of my first year, I’ll buy you a 
cigar like this, Dad. For it really is not half 
bad.” 

And Henry blew a cloud of blue and fragrant 
Havana smoke in the Old Man’s face, which caused 
him to blow up in paternal wrath at his offspring’s 
too exuberant spirits. 


Fred Dietz Dead 


 peperens DIETZ, president of the R. E. Dietz Com- 
pany, manufacturer of lanterns and lamps, 
died on March 31st after a short illness. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was an acute cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Mr. Dietz was born in the Dietz Homestead at 
No. 66 Beekman street, New York City, in 1849, 





The late Fred Dietz 


and was the oldest son of the late Robert E. Dietz, 
founder of the business in lanterns and lamps bear- 
ing his name. 

As a boy, at the age of 16, after graduating from 
the Fortieth Street Grammar School, No. 28, New 
York City, Fred Dietz entered the employ of his 
father as an office boy. His education in the lan- 
tern business was thorough and he filled successive 
positions in the growing concern. When the R. E. 
Dietz Company was created in 1886, Fred Dietz 
was made vice-president and treasurer and in 1894 
he became president. 

Mr. Dietz in his busy life found time to relax 
and his chief enjoyment was in the breeding and 
driving of harness horses, of which he owned a 
number whose records are famous in turf annals. 
He was a member of the Hardware, Union League 
and New York Athletic Clubs. 

Mr. Dietz was held in the highest esteem by the 
hundreds of employes of the company, numbering 
among his personal friends many whose terms of 
service ranged anywhere from 30 to 45 years. He 
is survived by a sister, Anna Louise Clement, and 
two brothers, John Edwin Dietz, vice-president of 
the company, and Howard J. Dietz. 
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Prizes for Essays on Metal Roofing 


A FINE impetus can be given to the roofing in- 

dustry if roofers will put their many experi- 
ences on the splendid merits of metal roofing into 
essays for the prizes offered by the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association of the United 
States. The contest is open to all master sheet 
metal workers and their employes throughout the 
country and full particulars in reference to it can 
be secured from members of the Metal Branch of 
the Association which is composed of manufactur- 
ers and wholesale distributors of tin and terne 
plates, black and galvanized sheets and other sheet 
metal products. 

The object of the Metal Branch of the Association 
includes the uplifting of the standard of quality of 
products and the distribution of matter of an edu- 
cational nature that will impress on the consumer 
the value of terne plates and other sheet metals 
as roofing materials. The members are convinced 
that the sale of such goods for roofing purposes can 
be largely increased if the facts are properly and 
entertainingly laid before buyers. It is realized that 
the great superiority of terne plates and sheet 
metals for roofing material can be conclusively dem- 
onstrated from the experience of those engaged in 
applying these materials to buildings. It is with 
this purpose that the Metal Branch is financing and 
conducting the prize contest to which attention is 
drawn and it is hopeful of receiving many con- 
vincing articles which, when the contest is con- 
cluded, will be given the widest possible publicity 
among the consuming public. The rules of the con- 
test are given in a circular that is being distributed 
by members of the branch. 

The contest, which is open to all roofers and their 
employes, is for essays or articles of not less than 
500 words nor over 2,000 words that must be sent 
on or before May 1, 1915, to the member from whom 
the circular announcing the contest is received. The 
articles then will be submitted to a board of judges 
who will make the awards. There will be five prizes: 
of $50, $35, $15, $10 and $5 each for essays accord- 
ing to their respective merits, and in case of a tie 
for any prize each party to the tie will be given a 
prize equal to the amount of the prize either would 
otherwise have won. 

It is further stated that photographs and sketches 
will be acceptable but will not affect the awarding 
of the prizes. 


Reading Hardware Company’s 
New Chicago Quarters 


§ ie Chicago office of the Reading Hardware Co..,. 
Reading, Pa., has been moved from 63 West 
Lake street to 117 West Lake street. 


THE QUINCY STOVE MFG. COMPANY and the Orinda 
Stove & Mfg. Company, Quincy, IIl., have been merged, 
and the entire equipment and remaining stock of the 
Orinda Company will be moved to the Quincy Com- 
pany’s plant on Front street, where there is ample 
room for expansion when that becomes necessary, al- 
though no additional building is contemplated at the 
present time. 


THE SUMMIT STOVE Works, formerly of La Crosse, 
Wis., are now located in their new plant at Morrison, 
Ill. The new plant is much larger than the one for- 
merly occupied and is equipped with the most modern 
machinery obtainable. Better shipping and manufac- 
turing facilities which are now enjoyed will enable the 
company to supply the wants of its cu&8tomers quickly 
and advantageously. 

















By Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 
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Background design in Mission style 


HE art of window and interior store decorat- some extent to the judgment of the window man. 
gi ing is a broad subject and the experience of It should be from 4 to 6 inches. Having decided 
any one man is hardly wide enough to base on the width we first cut the strips into the re- 

your work upon. In order to be most successful the quired hights. But before doing this, of course, it 
displays must please the general public: this can is necessary to judge the éxact widths of our pan- 
best be accomplished by agreeably grouping your’ els. This must be governed by the space we have 


ideas with those of others. at our disposal. It is well to divide the window 
The term originality in window dressing hardly so that the panels will come out evenly. 
means that the ideas shown are suggestions that The frame work should be of lumber that shows 


originated in the mind of the decorator, but that 4 decided grain and may be painted in weathered 
the grouping of old ideas combined with your own, oak. This work can all be very easily done by the 
creates an original design or setting. The display display man. First secure a can of drop black 
man who has the ability to utilize materials or ground in oil and a bottle of turpentine. Mix to 
ideas that have been used for some ‘other purpose the required consistency and apply with a brush 
perhaps foreign to window dressing, and can com- ang while the board is still wet wipe off a good part 
bine them with his own, should be called original. of the paint with a rag and you will have an ex- 
Owing to the straight and practical lines in the  ¢ejjent weathered oak finish. 

construction of mission designs, the mission back- The colors in the background panels should be 
ground proves an excellent suggestion for the con- of a good strong plain color. This may be of bur- 
struction of window backgrounds. Our accompany- lap painted. In fact almost any material will 
ing iustration shows an iden of this, character: gnower. An excellent and inexpensive covering for 
use an imaginary size for the window of 10 feet these panels can be secured by saving ant y ie 
in Sianeli 7 f y é-6 inch in death a burlap that comes into the store. Cut it into the 
a a a at ce Er ae required strips and paint it the desired color. 
it trimmed up to a hight of 6 feet. With these . : 

The entire color scheme of the window can be 


proportions the inside measurement of the panels : 
at the upper part of the frieze would be 1 foot in quickly changed by supplementing different colored 


depth. The width of the frame work is left to burlap in the panels. It would be an excellent idea 
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Soennecken pen lettering and an illustration taken from 
a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


to have four colors on hand, for instance, blue, 
green, red and yellow, and to use a color that will 
best show up the merchandise displayed. 

The upper part or frieze of the window and the 
upper part of the main panels shown have an oak 
leaf design which can be stencilled on the burlap. 

If you will look through a good stencil book you 
will find many designs that will answer admirably 
for window trimming stencil work. 





Hardware Dealers Robbed by 
Clever Crook 


Mamaroneck, N. Y., March 27, 1915. 
HARDWARE AGE. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find a photograph of a 
man calling himself William Murray, alias Aitken, 
alias Arnek, alias Ailtsen, etc. 

According to the records of the police depart- 
ment cf the village of White Plains, N. Y., he is 

















Copy of photograph on file at the White Plains police 
station. This man has been robbing retail hardware 
stores in Westchester. County, N. Y 


68 years old, 5 feet 5% inches tall, weighs 204 
pounds, has gray hair and azure eyes. 

This man’s occupation is robbing hardware 
stores, and we hope you will give this photograph 
and the information contained in this letter the 
widest publicity possible, so as to curb further 
activities of this very clever thief. 

His police record as far as we have been able 
to ascertain is as follows: Arrested in New York 
City, June 2, 1913, allowed to go on suspended 
sentence; arrested in Greenwich, Conn., November 
30, 1914, and served 30 days for robbing a local 
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Combination of brush and pen lettering, and an illustra- 
tion taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I 


Our illustrated cards show illustrations taken 
from the advertising pages of HARDWARE AGE and 
used to further embellish the show card and make 
it more attractive. 

The lettering is done chiefly with the Soennecken 
pen with the exception of the word “Rex” and the 
figures 3.50; this was done with the red sable rigger 
brush chiseled flat. The cards are quarter size, 
11 x 14. 





hardware store; taken from there to White Plains, 
N. Y., where he was charged with robbing the 
store of Fowler & Sellers. The date of his arrest 
by the White Plains police was January 9, 1915. 
He was detained by them for about ten days, and 
then discharged from custody. 

During November, 1914, several stores in our 
county, including those of the Bedford Hardware 
Company, New Rochelle, and the Fowler & Sellers 
Company mentioned, missed valuable goods after 
receiving a visit from this worthy gentleman. 

On last Tuesday, March 23, he called at the 
store of Charles M. Baxter at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
He was neatly dressed, clean shaven with the ex- 
ception of the mustache shown in the photograph 
and presented the general appearance of a pros- 
perous retired business man. He conversed on 
various topics with the owner and one of the clerks 
in the store and pretended he was awaiting the 
arrival of his daughter to make needed purchases. 
After spending considerable time in the store he 
strolled out to look elsewhere, and shortly after it 
was discovered that 6 steel tapes and some pack- 
ages of Gillette razor blades had also departed. 

We find that this is his usual mode of operating. 
He is very careful in his selection of goods to take 
only the smallest and most valuable articles. 

This man is dangerous because his manner, ap- 
pearance and conversation would disarm suspicion, 
and we warn all dealers to bear this in mind, as 
it may save them some money. 

If any of the readers of your valuable magazine 
know of any other exploits of this man, kindly send 
detailed information of the same to your local sec- . 
retary or to C. J. Cornell, Tuckahoe, N. Y., secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Hoping that this information may prove of serv- 
ice we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION, 
Per Walter M. Baxter, Secretary. 








WATER COOLER WINNINGS 


Plans for Increasing Sales to Housewives and Other Users 


considered of such particular value that it 
is shown twice in HARDWARE AGE. This, 
however, is the case with the stand that is used in 


TT cons are few times when a “selling kink” is 

















Combination display stand used by the Ruhling Hard- 
ware Company 


connection with this article. If it is the means of 
inducing retailers to take coolers down from the 
tops of their shelving, or off the wrapping count- 
ers, the reproduction is well worth while. 

Water coolers are in that class of merchandise 
that is not sold in larger quantity because the mer- 
chant does not attempt to develop the field. It is 
true that a few samples are frequently placed on 
show cases or counters, but they must be moved 
about numberless times and always suffer more or 
less from this useless handling. It is also true that 
we rarely go beyond the point of simply trying to 
sell coolers to the people who call for them. 

The display stand that has been mentioned at 
least gives the goods a chance. It was designed by 
Orrin F. Peck for the Ruhling Hardware Company, 
Salina, Kansas, and meets the requirements for 
either a combination stand, as shown, or for an 
exclusive display of water coolers. 

Goods may be kept in order on such a stand. Use- 
less handling is avoided and the stock may be not 
only classified but made presentable and attractive. 

This stand will more than pay for itself by in- 
creased sales in one season with the proper use and 
the assistance of plain price cards. An excellent 
feature in this connection is the inventory card 
which may be seen on the front end. By checking 
off the goods that are sold, the salesman knows 
what lines are low and also avoids the embar- 
rassment of selling a cooler of a certain color and 
being forced later to tell the customer that the stock 
is exhausted. 


Creating the Desire to Purchase Coolers 


Store methods for handling this business barely 
scratch the surface of the possibilities. Every 
housekeeper is a prospect, though probably only one 
of every five has seriously considered the subject. 
The task of the merchant is to interest the four 
who have not thought of purchasing. This may be 


done in a number of ways. A very effective meth- 
od is the use of a letter mailed to a selected list 
early in the spring. Accompanying the letters are 
circulars which manufacturers will doubtless be 
glad to supply. <A form letter that has been used 
successfully reads as follows: 

It is practically impossible to chip ice without caus- 
ing waste. 

Every time your refrigerator door is opened your 
consumption of ice is increased. 

Where there are children the waste in ice each day 
is often as much as would supply a cooler. This may 
be contrary to the belief that the use of a water cooler 
increases the ice bill but it is true nevertheless. 

From an economic standpoint these facts should be 
sufficient to cause the purchase of a water cooler for 
every home. 

As a matter of convenience no commendation is 
necessary. Your time is doubtless fully occupied now. 
Save yourself from additional work and worry. With- 
out a water cooler you must make many trips to the 
refrigerator to prepare water for your family or suffer 
the loss of glassware through breakage, or of in- 
creased ice bills due to refrigerator doors being care- 
lessly left open. 

We carry every style and size of water cooler that 
can be used in the home. The enclosed circulars de- 
scribe some of them. Our telephone number is ’ 
We will be very glad to supply further information if 
you will call us. 

H. M. Hempstead, of the Kelley-Brady Hardware 
Company, Mobile, Ala., writes interestingly of the 
manner in which his firm has increased its water 
cooler winnings, carrying the sales campaign be- 
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A sanitary cooler for home or office use 


yond the housekeeper prospects. The letter follows: 
In regard to boosting prohibition by water cooler 
sales the idea we carried out last summer was found 
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to be a good one. We used circulars marked with plain 
prices for the different sizes and sent our city salesman 
around to all the office buildings, having him canvass 
each office separately. He left a circular with the 
people he did not sell and we took the matter up with 
them again by mail. We found that this method more 
than doubled our sales of water coolers. 

We had a great deal of trouble in the very large office 
buildings, finding that the janitors supplied the ice and, 
in most cases, the building owner furnished the coolers. 
We are now working on the janitors in these different 
buildings trying to get them to use our coolers in the 
different offices. 

We can safely say that our last year’s business on 
water coolers was, at least, twice as good as we ever 
had before. 

Sanitary Appeal for the Office Building Trade 

Where a campaign for store and office sales is 
made, the widespread publicity that has been given 
to the subject of sanitation may be used t 
advantage. ’ 

The common drinking cup practice is growing in 
disfavor. This creates a market for coolers equipped 
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The readily accepted ad- 
vantages of such equipment appeal instantly to the 


with sanitary fountains. 


buyer. A vigorous campaign with coolers of this 
type will result in their replacing the older styles 
in many offices and public places. 

The hardware merchant should set an example 
in this respect. One of these coolers should be 
maintained in a prominent part of his store for the 
convenience and safety of patrons and the sales- 
force. The cooler should be the size that is most 
salable in offices and should have a placard placed 
upon it giving the retail price and calling attention 
to the sanitary features. 


Retail sales are largely what we force them to 
be. The trade that comes to us naturally does 
little more than take care of the overhead. Profits 
begin‘to grow rapidly when specific campaigns to 
obtain more business in profitable lines are con- 
ducted. It is safe to predict that applied effort 
along the lines that have been indicated will pro- 
duce gratifying results. 


SKATES AND WAGONS 


Vehicles Propelled by Kid Power Profitable to Hardware Merchant 
By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 


ness builders that ever hit the old home town. 
It started out with scrapers and shovels in the 
foundation, worked up to cement, tools and hose, 
and since the day of its completion has built busi- 
ness through his majesty, the great American kid. 

It started with roller skates, and has spread to 
pushmobiles, coasters and carts in a variety both 
wonderful and profitable. More roller skates were 
sold in the year just past than in any twelve months 
in the history of the business. This business has 
been jumping upward for two years, and the 6-year- 
old kid has come to know and ask for ball-bearing 
skates. 

In some of the larger towns the playground people 
have built concrete rinks. These rinks are usually 
built with a raised edge and during the winter 
months are easily converted into ice skating rinks. 

But the big business has come from cement side- 
walks. The multitude of kids who never saw a pub- 
lic playground are the big buyers. 

_ Bob Boise owns a good hardware store in Birds- 
borough, Penn. He sells roller skates. This spring 
when his new line came in he hunted up the best 
kid skater in the town and labeled him like a sand- 
wich man. The signs read, “I bought my skates 
of Boise.” The kid cut figure eights, pulled the 
double roll, and threw on bursts of speed which were 
only equalled by the rush of skate business up at 
Bob’s store. The kids of that town were educated 
to roller bearings in a single week. A window dis- 
play with a “dissected skate” in the foreground co- 
operated with the salesmen and the youthful demon- 
strator. | 

Bob Boise isn’t the owner of thousand-horse-power 
hardware; it’s just a runabout store in a small town, 
but he is eating up the road to profits every day, 
and he recognizes the fact that if a kid wants any- 
thing he is mighty insistent in his demands at home 
until he gets it. 

Bob sells pushmobiles and kid carts from the old 
wire-wheel, tin-side variety up to the new wooden- 
wheeled wagons that hold half a ton with ease. 
There was a time when if we had been asked to sell 
kids’ wagons at $4.50 or $5, we would have told the 
manufacturer he belonged in a nice, cozy padded 


TY: cement sidewalk is one of the greatest busi- 


room in a safe asylum. But things have changed 
just as the ox cart gave way to Fords. It was not 
good-economy to buy a kid a dollar cart that crum- 
bles under the first fierce onslaught of a youngster’s 
love of speed or overload. Kids like to crack-the- 
whip with a wagon as well as they do by hand. 

I heard a good clerk pulling a wagon to pieces for a 
customer’s benefit not long ago. He started in with 
the hub. It was steel and as stout as that used in 
a carriage. The spokes were as carefully made, and 
due to their short length would carry as much or 
more than a buggy wheel. The steel rims were 
shrunk on by hydraulic pressure. Every wheel was 
fitted with roller bearings. The box was detachable, 
and in a twinkling a boy could make a flat-topped 
dray of his wagon. The paint and varnish were of 
equal quality and applied with as much care as was 
ever given a buckboard. Every brace, every bolt 
and every other vital part was built for endurance. 
The Bessemer steel axles reach clear through from 
wheel to wheel. The size of the wheels did not vary 
one-thirty-second of an inch. The clerk measured 
them to back up his statement. Then he rolled a 
barrel of cement on his $4.50 cart. 

The kid stood by pop-eyed with wonder and ex- 
citement. His little face was surcharged with de- 
sire. His dad took one look at this fourteen-year-old 
image of himself and bought what had been denied 
him in the days when wagons meant so much. That 
wagon is good for four or five years more. The 
disappointment of breakdowns, the delays of repairs 
and the annual wagon purchase in that family is 
taken care of. That piece of goods is a quality ad- 
vertisement for the man who sold it, and the kid 
who owns it is going to grow up with a knowledge 
that good goods pay. 

A-boy’s wagon loaded with a thousand pounds in 
the center of our window is going to startle the na- 
tives soon. A wheel, a handle, a brace, a bed and a 
box are going to be shown separately around this 
loaded wagon, and show cards will tell of the merits 
of each part. The results last year showed us that 
this kind of publicity pays. Every one may know 
that our wagons are good, but they want to know 
why, and telling them is our business. It’s public- 
ity that pays. 











HELPING THE CLERK TO CLIMB 


How Many Little Shops with a Future, and Larger Stores That Have 
Arrived, Are Helping Their Salesfolk to Make Good 
By FREDERICK C. KUHN 


HE average store clerk in Berlin gets pro- 
Er portionately more wages than the clerk in 
Chicago—because he is werth more. Al- 
though it is true Germany pays less for practi- 
cally every other kind of labor, her salespeople 
are well paid and well respected—because they 
are experts. 

In the shops of Berlin, Paris and other conti- 
nental cities, almost every clerk behind the coun- 
ter is school trained. Past masters in the busi- 
ness of merchandising tell him the most tactful 
manner of approaching the customer; expert win- 
dow trimmers demonstrate how to display his 
wares in the most tempting way; he is brushed up 
on mathematics, instructed to judge values, and 
every intricacy of his trade is explained to him in 
a lucid and comprehensive manner. 

In America, although several high schools and 
colleges—notably the University of Wisconsin— 
now include retail storekeeping in their courses 
of study, practically the entire sales education of 
the clerk rests on the shoulders of the employer. 
Some still believe in the “hire and fire” policy by 
which the clerk has to make good on his initiative 
—others have discovered that the average sales- 
man responds readily to intelligent teaching and 
constructive criticism. In fact, like every other 
normal being, he is anxious to climb the ladder of 
success. 

The other day an acquaintance of mine entered 
a United Cigar store to buy a briar pipe. While 
making his selection two different customers en- 
tered to purchase cigarettes. 

“Give me a box of Pell Mell cigarettes,” said 
one. 

“Yes, sir. Pell Mell cigarettes,” replied the 
clerk, placing the package on the counter. 

“Do you keep Pawl Mawl cigarettes?” inquired 
the second customer, who had not observed the 
first transaction. 

“Certainly, Pawl Maw] cigarettes—right here,” 
was the clerk’s quick response, and the customer 
departed satisfied. 

The salesman smiled as he noticed the look of 
wonder on my friend’s face. 

“IT thought the correct pronunciation was Pell 
Mell?” asked my friend. 

“So it is,” replied the clerk, “but we never con- 
tradict a customer,” and he pointed to page 15 of 
his salesman’s manual, which says: 

“Customers in asking for brands of cigars, to- 
baccos or cigarettes, particularly those bearing 
foreign labels, often mispronounce the names. 
Salesmen are cautioned against correcting these 
mistakes, unless asked to do so, and then should 
be sure they are right.” 

Men taken into the selling force of the United 
Cigar Stores attend their school of instruction be- 
fore going on duty. When circumstances require 
a variation of this program, the clerk is assigned 
to a store where he can have the benefit of practi- 
cal instruction by experienced men actually at 
work. In all cases, however, the novice takes in- 
struction in the school. To do this he devotes 
certain hours away from the store—at the firm’s 
expense. Before being placed on independent 
duty, he is drilled in a thorough knowledge of the 
goods, registration of sales, store systems, care 
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of stock and the relations of salesman to customer. 

A newcomer was being put through his paces. 
The instructor asked for a certain brand of cigar. 
The clerk reached for the box, offered it to his 
customer with a few pleasant remarks about the 
weather, rang up the amount and placed the 
change without comment cn the counter. 

“That’s not just right,” said the instructor. “‘Al- 
ways acknowledge a purchase with a genuine 
‘Thank you, Sir,’ and say it out loud as if you 
meant it. Also change must be handed to the cus- 
tomer, or if the customer’s hand is engaged, it 
must be placed on the mat in front of him. Never 
lay change on the case.” 

Just keep in mind that “Thank you” is a trump 
card, and “Make the man who buys today think of 
coming back tomorrow,” are two of the business 
commandments which have brought success to 
this great institution. Incidentally, they are 
teaching the clerks to be better salesmen—of 
greater value to their employers and to them- 
selves. 

Naturally, such an elaborate system of sales 
education is not possible in the smaller shop which 
employs from two to ten clerks, but there is a re- 
tail paint and varnish store in Peoria, IIl., owned 
by the Globe Manufacturing Company, that could 
well serve as a model for some of its larger con- 
fréres. The idea which governs its relations to 
the salesfolk is “‘Teach the clerk how to do things 
right and then make him feel he wants to do them 
right.” 

A five or ten minute sales meeting is held every 
morning before the doors are opened for business. 
The entire force from the delivery boys to the 
proprietor is present. “We must keep ahead—al- 
ways,” is the motto, and first thing the sales record 
showing the receipts of the day before and of the 
same day a year ago, and also the same day in the 
previous month, is dissected and discussed item by 
item. “Let us beat it, boys,” says Elwood Kroos, 
the general manager, in a tone of voice that makes 
each employe feel that he is a member of the 
firm—and even the most humble salesman con- 
siders it a personal obligation to contribute his 
share toward eclipsing the former record. This 
far-sighted company has doubled its business in 
three years by talking “you” and “your store” to 
its employes. 

“Now, here’s. today’s ad,” continues. the man- 
ager, pointing to the daily paper. 

“The manufacturers of your goods have a full 
page advertisement in The Saturday Evening Post, 
and we want to cash in on it. I want you all to 
read your advertisement, and when customers 
come in be prepared to attend to their wants 
promptly and efficiently.” He then proceeds to in-: 
struct them in various little points relating to the 
business—service, deliveries, appearance of stock, 
the interpretation of the desires of customers, etc. 


In addition to these daily sales gatherings, this 
firm holds a monthly meeting after hours. A 
good dinner is served, cigars are passed around, 
and after a few cheering songs a talk is given by 
the traveling representative of some manufacturer 
whose goods they sell. The manager finds the 
manufacturer’s salesmen ready to jump at this 
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opportunity to explain their merchandise to the 
clerks. 

Every clerk prides himself on being a specialist 
in his business, because he learns from these 
meetings the making of the goods he sells, their 
proper use and points of superiority over competi- 


tive lines, and he will be better equipped to suc- . 


ceed when he opens a store of his own some day, 
or graduates to some larger store in Chicago or 
New York. 

The clerk who enters Vantine’s Oriental shop in 
New York, is personally instructed regarding prac- 
tically each individual article in the store. Cus- 
tomers who make a considerable investment in 
some article of virtu—an ivory carving from In- 
dia, a Chinese lacquered vase, or an Oriental rug 
—naturally want to know something about its ori- 
gin and history. The merchandise man, as he is 
called, teaches the new clerk to distinguish a 
Kasak from a Kermanshah, and a chop-stick from 
a stick of sealing wax. 

But personal instruction is not the only method 
of educating the salesfolk to the practical prob- 
lems of the day. The monthly store paper is a co- 
operator that has entered the field and is rapidly 
rising in the estimation of merchants, not only 
in disseminating information, but in building up 
ithe esprit de corps of the store family. These 
journals vary in size and style all the way from 
the modest eight-page store news published by 
the employes benefit associations to a full-fledged 
magazine. 

Most of the smaller stores encourage their clerks 
to study the manufacturers’ trade journals. In 
fact, many merchants subscribe for the trade pa- 
pers to be sent to the homes of their store family, 
where salesmen will learn better to understand 
their calling. The United Cigar Stores have a 
clause in their book of instructions which reads: 
“Study the trade journals at home and keep your- 
self up to date in the details of your business. A 
man who succeeds in this or any other occupation 
is the one who realizes that he does not knew it 
all, but takes advantage of every opportunity to 
acquire useful information.” 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 28, 1915. John Donnan, secretary- 
treasurer, Richmond, Va. 7 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, in conjunction with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, May 4, 5, 6, 1915. Grover T. 
Owens, secretary, Little Rock. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Jackson, May 5, 6, 1915. John E. Som- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Clarksdale. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Mobile, May 18, 19, 20, 1915. J. D. Mar- 
tin, secretary-treasurer, Clanton. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal., 
May 25, 26, 27, 1915. Headquarters, St. Francis 
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Sales competitions are often used to good ad- 
vantage to arouse the slumbering ambitions cof the 
clerk. Browning, King & Co., who tried them in 
a small way once or twice, proved that some sales- 
men will do better under promise of reward than 
through an ordinary sense of duty. Other stores 
have adopted a system of bonuses with favorable 
results—a promise which acts as an incentive not 
alone for the monetary reward but the honor which 
naturally attaches itself to winning first place. 


A hardware dealer in Tennessee increased his 
sales over 30 per cent. this spring by offering a 
first prize of $15 and a second prize of $10 to the 
clerks who would make the greatest increase in 
sales during their spring building campaign. An- 
other merchant established a system whereby 
premiums were given to the salesfolk for knowl- 
edge of their merchandise and courtesy to the 
customers. A large Philadelphia department store 
publishes a “Roll of Honor” in its store paper 
every month. The clerk considers it a great mark 
of distinction to have his or her name appear and 
so makes every effort to secure the record number 
of points in the competition. As a further incen- 
tive, the salesperson whose name appears most 
frequently on the roll of honor is soon singled out 
for promotion. 


But all work and no play makes even the most 
ambitious clerk, like Jack, a very dull boy, so most 
of the larger stores maintain a baseball club or a 
glee club and give an annual outing to the entire 
force; it stimulates the clerk’s interest in his 
duties, builds up the spirit of good fellowship and 
makes him feel he is working for a pretty good 
firm. 

A good clerk is an investment which brings 
big dividends to the store by building up the con- 
fidence and good-will of the customers. There are 
today too many mediocre and indifferent sales- 
people, but through education and by appealing 
to their personal interests many little stores with 
a future and big stores that have arrived, are 
converting them into valuable assets to the busi- 
ness. 


Hotel. John G. Purdie, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York. 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Macon, June 15, 16, 17, 1915. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Dempsey. J. L. Moore, secretary, 
Madison. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Minn., June 22, 23, 24, 1915. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


Metropolitan Association Elects 
Officers 


i iigguee annual meeting of the Metropolitan Hard- 
ware Association was held at the Hardware 
Club, New York, a large percentage of the mem- 
bership being present. The principal matter of 
business was the election of officers which resulted 
as follows: Matthias Ludlow, president, 97 Mar- 
ket street, Newark, N. J.; J. J. Snyder, vice-presi- 
dent, 55 Snyder avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. M. 
Bedford, second vice-president, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; A. Shimell, treasurer, 416 W. Broadway, 
New York City, and F. W. Littell, Jr., secretary, 
470 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
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Pan-American Sentiment Growing—Money Conditions Normal—Made . 
in U. S. A. Week 
By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, April 5, 1915. that a genuine interest is beginning to attach to 
HE Pan-American financial and commercial the prospective getting together of the two halves 
= conference, which was scheduled to be held of the western hemisphere. 
in Washington on May 10, has been postponed 


until May 24. This action has been taken on ac- 
count of the illness of the Secretary of the Treas- Recently instructions went out from Washington 
ury, one of the chief leaders in the movement. via telegraph and cable to all principal American 

Acceptances have been received from practically consular officers in South and Central America ask- 
every Central and South American country. The ing for a list of the merchandise in those countries 
most prominent men in the financial activities of Calling most insistently for an export market. It 
the various republics have been delegated to attend Was stated that an effort would be made to facilitate 
this Washington convention, in a majority of cases the sale of such of it as had a market in this coun- 
the Ministers of Finance being named to represent try, or that could be used by American manu- 
their respective countries. facturers. 

The seven members of the Federal Reserve Board The realization that trade is mutual, and the offer 
will officially take part in the conference, and promi- of assistance by this country in the matter of dis- 
nent bankers from all parts of the United States posing of products has had a marked effect in se- 
will be named by the Secretaries of Treasury ana Curing the good will of our neighbors to the south. 
Commerce as delegates on the part of this country. It is stated that through the efforts of this Govern- 
Win: dienes: Sinnietiediiais: Citable ment, acting through advices received from the 

— : consular service, several of the South and Central 

There is much waiting upon and depending upon American republics have been enabled to market 
the results and decisions of this financial and com-__ sych volume of raw material as to turn the tide at 
mercial conference. Officials here state frankly they the time the country was meeting the recent crisis. 
expect large things to spring out of the delibera- 
tions; and they predict that a marked improvement Increased Exports Will Help All Business 
in the trade relations between North and South President Wilson is taking a deep interest in 
America will promptly follow the close of the meet- the campaign that is now on for enlarging the 
ing. American foreign trade. Statements that have been 
Practically every South American country is pre- let drop around the White House offices show very 
pared to waive certain of its customs and prerog- plainly that this matter is receiving a large share 
atives in order that a general understanding may of attention just at the present time. Mr. Wilson 
be reached that will assuredly stimulate the trade appears always ready and anxious to discuss the 
and money conditions as existing between the Pan- various phases of the foreign trade, and especially 
American nations. A spirit of Pan-Americanism, the activities for pushing forward the volume of 
as it were, is very noticeably showing itself in many American exports. 
ways, not only in Washington, but in other centers The assurance that our trade with South America 
as well. The interchange of amenities between the is soon to undergo a marked transformation, due to 
North and South American peoples, during the past the new and better relations that are now in process 
six months, has been such as to carry the conviction of establishment, is a factor that undoubtedly will 
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stimulate in very large measure the general busi- 
ness condition of the entire country. 


Money Conditions Normal 

The Treasury Department reports that but some 
$15,000,000 of emergency currency remains out- 
standing at this time. When it is understood that 
emergency currency to the amount of $750,000,000 
has been issued at various times under the provi- 
sion of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, it can readily be 
concluded, as announced by financial agents of the 
Government, that the small outstanding amount is 
but further evidence that the financial crisis in the 
United States has quite surely passed. 

The large proportions that are being assumed by 
shipments of gold now coming back to this coun- 
try, and the fact that railroad and industrial shares 
are rapidly climbing back to the place they held be- 
fore the war, are two factors brought forward here 
as very tangible evidence that the United States is 
again well placed on the highway of prosperity. 
The country has proved that it is strong enough to 
successfully weather any storm that may come. 


Made in U. S. A. Week 

The Woman’s National Made in U. S. A. League, 
with headquarters in Washington, has issued a call 
to the merchants of the country asking that the first 
week in May be set aside for a special display and 
sales of merchandise made in the United States. 
This first May week has been designated by the 
league as “Made in U. S. A.” week, and extra efforts 
are being put forth to secure a nation-wide co-oper- 
ation of all the retail business in the country. 

This woman’s league started here some six 
months ago with practically every prominent woman 
at the Capital enrolled within its membership. It 
now has branches in every state, with state presi- 
dents and working organizations. The aim of the 
league is purely patriotic—to stimulate the demand 
for American-made merchandise. Written pledges 
have been received from over 40,000 women that 
they will demand and buy everything, whenever 
possible, “Made in U. S. A.,” and that they will 
urge their friends to do likewise. 


Government Will Make Own Furniture 

A plan is now being worked out by a committee 
of officials whereby it is expected to save the Fed- 
eral Government hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in its annual purchase of supplies for the various 
departments, not only in Washington but through- 
out the country. 

One of the radical features of the proposal is a 
provision for the Government manufacture and re- 
pair of all the furniture to be used by the many 
Federal departments and bureaus, including chairs, 
tables, cabinets, desks, book and card cases, and all 
articles except those which cannot be duplicated be- 
cause of patents, whether made of metal or wood. 


2-Cent Postage to West Indies 

The postage rate on letters to the British colonies 
of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, in the Brit- 
ish West Indies, effective April 1, will be 2 cents 
instead of 5 cents. The reduction follows another 
acceptance of the American Government’s invita- 
tion to all the nations and dependencies of the 
western hemisphere to enter into agreements for a 
2-cent letter rate, as one means to stimulate and 
foster an enlarged Pan-American commerce. 

The 2-cent letter rate now applies, as regards this 
side of the world, between the United States and 
Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, Panama, British 
Honduras, and the Bahama Islands. Negotiations 
are under way with several other Central American 
republics looking to the establishment of the re- 
duced letter rate. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. EDWINA FIELD DARVILLE, wife of Edward H. 
Darville, associate editor of HARDWARE AGE, and for 
many years a member of the editorial staff of The Iron 
Age, died at her residence, 549 Decatur street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mrs. Darville was born in Brooklyn and had 
lived there all her lifetime. She was an attendant of 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Jefferson and Stuyvesant 
avenues, and the pastor, the Rev. Robert: H. Carson, 
conducted the funeral services at her late home on Sat- 
urday afternoon. Mrs. Darville was the niece of Ben- 
jamin P. Field, who was a descendant of the famous 
Field family of Flushing, L. I. The progenitor of this 
branch of the family was Robert, who is believed to 
have come to this country in the same ship with Roger 
Williams, and who was associated with that pioneer in 
founding the colony of Rhode Island. 


EDWARD G. CLARK, treasurer of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl., died at his residence, 190 
East Chestnut street. Mr. Clark was born in Monroe, 
Mich., seventy years ago. He had been a resident of 
Chicago for fifty years, having entered the employ of 
the above firm when 21 years old. Previous to this he 
served for three years in the Civil War. He is survived 
by one daughter. 


W. D. CARTER, for many years a hardware and im- 
plement dealer of Weatherford, Texas, and later presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank, died at his home 
in Winterhaven, Fla. Mr. Carter was a pioneer citizen, 
and well known in Dallas. Failing health caused him 
to retire from business two years ago. 


HENRY KLEIER, a resident of Louisville, Ky., for 
sixty-five years, died of hardening of the arteries at his 
home, 809 East Chestnut street. Mr. Kleier was among 
the oldest stove dealers in the city, having conducted 
business until within a few years ago. 


LEMUEL HURLBURT, a hardware dealer of Detroit, 
Mich., died suddenly from heart disease at the home of 
his daughter. Mr. Hurlburt was 65 years old. He is 
survived by a widow, a daughter and son, president of 
the Hurlburt Motor Truck Company. 


CARL PETERSON, a hardware merchant of Republic, 
Minn., dropped dead in his store. Heart failure is 
thought to have been the cause of death. He is survived 
by a widow, three sons and one daughter. 


W. M. TEAGUE, 72 years old, former mayor of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and owner of the Southern Plow Company 
and Columbus Iron Works, of Columbus, Ga., died at 
his home. ° 


Louis A. SAYRE, of L. A. Sayre & Son, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturers of mechanics’ tools and hardware special- 
ties, died at his home recently. 


CHARLES F.. Orvis, of Manchester, Vt., originator and 
manufacturer of Orvis fishing rods and artificial flies, 
died of general debility at his home, aged 83. 


CeLA N. THOMAS, a retired hardware man of De- 
catur, Mich., died at his home in that city. Mr. Thomas 
was 79 years of age. 


Error in the Advertisement of the 
Calumet Steel Company 


N the half-page advertisement of the Calumet 
Steel Company, Chicago, Ill., which appeared in 
the April 1 number of HARDWARE AGE, the com- 
pany’s name at the bottom of the advertisement ap- 
peared as the “Chicago Steel Company.” This, of 
course, was a typographical error, and, despite the 
most careful proofreading, such things are bound 
to slip by occasionally. Nevertheless, we regret this 
mistake and take pleasure in correcting it. 
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When You Quote a Price 


HERE is an art in naming the price of an arti- 
= cle and naming it in the way that will make 
the proper impression on your customer. 

Some salesmen can say “One dollar’ in a way 
that makes that amount of money seem small while 
the expression of another man has just the reverse 
effect upon the mind of the customer. 

I know one man who almost apologizes for every 
price he quotes. His favorite expression is: “Well, 
I will have to charge you $1 for that.” He gives 
the impression that the article is not really worth 
what is asked, but he is compelled for some reason 
to ask that price for it. 

Of course it is needless to say that such practice 
is injurious and will often kill the sale that is al- 
most made. The man who does not believe that an 
article is worth every cent he asks for it has no 
business trying to sell that article. 

It seems good practice to hide the price behind 
the merits of the goods. For example: The other 
day I watched a salesman in Iowa sell a butcher 
knife. He showed a good one and talked steel from 
start to finish. He made his customer like that 
knife before the customer ever had any idea what 
it would cost, and when the customer did ask the 
price the salesman’s casual, “Only one twenty-five” 
seemed to convey the impression that the cus- 
tomer was getting an excellent bargain. By the 
way, this salesman started with the high-priced 
knife. 

And then I saw another man sell a butcher knife, 
and this was in Iowa, too. He laid a 50 cent knife 
on the show case and said some very nice things 
about it. He told the housekeeper that it was just 
what she wanted and that it would hold an edge 
and it would give good service, etc. Then, notic- 
ing the customer hesitate, the man added, “Of 
course, we have some higher priced ones if you 
would like to see them, but a 

You do not have to make two guesses to find 
which knife was sold. 


Name the Price as if You Meant It, Then Stick to It 


Many salesmen have this fault of “registering” 
doubt, as they say in the movies, when they quote 
a price. When a price is named the tone of the 
speaker must not indicate a question. Save that 
tone to ask the customer whether she wants the 
article sent or not. Be positive in your statement 
of a price. Say it as though you mean it. 

About two out of every three people ask the 
salesman if a certain price is the best that can be 





made on the article being considered, and about 
two out of every three salesmen hesitate long 
enough to convince the customer that a better price 
can be had. The answer, “Yes,” to such a question 
should be made the moment the customer asks it. 

The price has been named; if you reduce it, why 
did you want to charge the customer more than the 
article was worth in the first place? Why admit 
that you were trying to “hold up” your customer? 

Don’t hesitate about such matters. Don’t look 
up the cost. Don’t go to ask the “Boss.” Name 
the price as if you meant it and then stick to it. 
That will help to eliminate price cutting. 


The One-Price Store Increases the 
Customer’s Confidence 
G. STAUFFER, with F. M. Stauffer, Blue 
BR Ball, Pa., says that price-cutting and envy 
* are among the greatest destroyers of retail, 

or wholesale, business in this age. 

Many firms or individuals have “gone up the 
spout,” as the saying goes, simply because they 
have formed the habit of price-cutting to undersell 
their competitors. Nine times out of ten they con- 
duct this scheme to their sorrow. 

In our newspapers we frequently see that some 
firm has gone into bankruptcy and seeking the root 
of the trouble we find that price-cutting was the 
heart worm which destroyed that business. The 
only way to eliminate that heart worm, or price- 
cutting, is to have a fixed price on all the goods 
you sell. 

Price-cutting is a poison to business and the 
quicker you get rid of it the better for the business. 
Have an established price and let your customers 
judge the quality of the goods by the price. When 
a customer knows that you have only one price, 
and that that one cannot be changed, you can de- 
pend upon the customer to help increase your trade. 

This just reminds me of a little incident which 
happened in our store a short time ago. A man 
came in and inquired about a lot of glass. One of 
the clerks gave him the price of a certain grade 
and size and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Ts that your best price?” 

“We have only one price.” 

“Well, I can buy cheaper at W—’s.” 

“T am sorry I cannot give you a better price on 
this grade, but this is our price.” 

Our salesman tried to explain the different grades 
of glass to the customer, but in spite of all he left. 
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the store without the glass, but soon returned and 
gave the order. | 

This same man made the remark that he would 
not deal with W— in the future because he pur- 
chased an article for a certain price and his neigh- 
bor bought it for considerably less. 


Try to Build Your Own Business, Not Ruin Your 
Competitor’s : 

Now, boys, you can see that the one-price firm is 
the one that is going to win, and don’t believe what 
your customer says about your competitor unless 
you know that it is true. Even then do not tell 
the customer that you believe it. Never say any- 
thing about your competitor to your customer. 

Competition is the life of trade. Without it we 
would get rusty in our business, so competition 
serves as sort of a scouring rag to keep us pol- 
ished up. Do not get the idea that you are gving 
to cut your prices so low that your competitor can- 
not compete with you. You will break your. own 
neck every time and you are in business to make 
and not to break. 


What O. B. Kurth Says About Price Cutting 


About two years ago “The Man Behind the Coun- 
ter’ was in the store of O. B. Kurth, Centralia, 
Ill., when several foreigners came in and one asked 
the price of a pistol. Mr. Kurth showed the pistol 
and quoted the price. The prospect made a num- 
ber of cash offers for it, beginning about two dol- 
lars less than the regular price and raising the 
offer until it was finally about 50 cents less than 
the figure quoted. Each time an offer was made 
Mr. Kurth merely shook his head and repeated his 
price. The men left the store without buying, and 
I remarked that they were hard people to handle. 
Mr. Kurth replied: 

“No, I don’t have any trouble with them. Those 
are strangers. When they first come here, they 
try to make me cut prices on everything they want. 
They are accustomed to trade that way. After a 
while they learn that when I quote a price I am 
going to get that price or not sell the goods. Then 
they have confidence in me and are willing to pay 
the prices I ask. It is the only way to handle trade, 
and especially the foreigners.”’ 

I believe that the man who builds his business 
on the one-price basis lays a foundation of confi- 
dence that is worth far more than the little added 
profit which is possible when there is a maximum 
price and the salesmen are supposed to get as much 
as they can, cutting under the maximum at any 
time they see fit. 

And: I also think that the man who has one price 
should have no hesitancy about making that price 
known. Thousands of real bargains in hardware 
stores are covered up today with the senseless se- 
cret (?) code that was considered good business 
practice 25 years ago. Have one price and mark 
that price on the goods in plain figures. 


What We Did With Warm Air 
Furnaces 


O “The Man Behind The Counter”: 
je I have read with interest and much benefit 
the numerous articles in your department 
and while my experiences seem insignificant to me 
some of them may be of benefit to some other 
brother. 
The first thing I want to mention is our start 
in the warm air furnace game. 
About seven years ago we thought we could see 
some furnace business in our territory and bought 
a sample of a high-class furnace and the manu- 
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facturer sent an experienced man to help us canvass 
and get a start. 

The first year we figured on about ten live pros- 
pects and did not sell a job for the reason that we 
were too high priced. These prospects nearly all 
bought something cheaper. 

The next year we figured on about the same 
number and sold one. About that time “yours 
truly” had become thoroughly discouraged and in- 
formed the man from the factory that, since the 
people were bound to have something cheaper, it 
was up to us to get a cheaper furnace and figure on 
cheaper installation. But he made most strenuous 
objections, advising us that if we could not get the 
price that would enable us to install a good job, to 
let the other fellow have it as it would only bring 
us grief to have such business. 

The next year, by referring customers to the job 
we had installed, which by the way was so far ahead 
of some of the cheaper ones that price was no con- 
sideration, we sold four and since then we have 
sold practically every warm-air furnace that has 
been placed in our territory—and they are giving 
satisfaction. This proves to us that “Honesty is 
the best policy.” 


CHARLES A. ROWLISON, Proprietor, 
The Dewitt Hardware Company, Dewitt, Neb. 


Sells Stock He Understands 


To the Man Behind the Counter: 


I have just been reading the experience of the 
retail salesman who sold the vacuum sweeper. Now 
this is something I am very much interested in. [I 
meet nearly all the customers who come into our 
store, as the man who does the buying is very busy 
with other things most of the time; so busy that 
he doesn’t get time to explain much about the new 
articles which he buys, and unless the salesman tells 
me about them I have to sell them as best I can. 

I will give as an example a line of varnish we 
have carried for some time that I have known 
nothing about except what I have read in the manu- 
facturer’s advertisements, which are the same as 
all other advertisements, stating that the products 
are as good or better than any other. When a cus- 
tomer came into the store and wanted floor varnish 
I was as apt to give him any one.of three other 
kinds we carry as that particular make. 

About two weeks ago a salesman from the factory 
called on us and of course went to the buyer first, 
but instead of spending his time with him, he said 
he wanted to talk with the man who did the selling, 
and he gave me more information about that var- 
nish in thirty minutes than I could acquire alone 
in five years, explaining the points of the different 
varnishes for different purposes, without mention- 
ing any other make. 

Now I think it safe to say I have sold more of 
this make of varnish in two weeks than in any two 
months before, and I will continue to sell it until 
some other salesman can show me that he has some- 
thing better. 

Quite a while ago the buyer bought a line of 
saws which I suppose the salesman convinced him 
were as good or superior to the other line we carry, 
but as I am not familiar with the line I am still 
selling the old line almost entirely. So I think that 
if the salesman after he has sold a bill of goods 
would spend a few minutes with the boys behind 
the counter he would stand a better show of getting 
re-orders. I know it makes lots of difference with 
the way I warm up to a new article. 

Yours trulv. 
A NEW YORK STATE CLERK. 














Cruel and Unusual 


LGERNON, the golf champion, stood with his 
“kind to the orphan” passport outside the pearly 
gates, and the document looked good to St. Peter, so the 
applicant’s harp was handed out to him from the check 
window. 

“Oh, I say,” protested Algernon, “I want to ex- 
change this pocket piano for a golf kit.” 

“Sorry,” said the clerk, “but we don’t have golf in 
Heaven—it really is not the thing, you know. You’d 
better try the other place.” 

So down went Algernon by the Milton Express and 
landed on schedule time in Satan’s kingdom. 

“Any golf links?” asked he, grown wary now about 
registering too hastily. 

“Finest in the universe,” said Satan, 
hands jovially. “Look for yourself!” 

In fact, there before them stretched such links, such 
smooth, bright greens, such tantalizing hazards, such 
seductive bunkers, that Algernon could hardly contain 
himself. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “this place of yours has 
Heaven wiped off the map. Just tell me where I get my 
clubs, balls, and a caddy.” 

“Aha, that’s different,” replied Satan with an evil 
smile, “we haven’t any of those things. .That’s just 
the Hell of it.”—Exchange. 


Substitution 


ETH had been trying to cure himself of the alcohol 

habit by eating, instead of drinking, when the 

craving came on. One day he met a friend, who asked 
him how the plan had worked. 

Seth said: “Fine. Whenever I’ve felt like drinking 
I’ve made for a quick-lunch counter. Sometimes it’s 
been hard. For instance, the other night in the room 
next to mine at the hotel a fellow shot himself It was 
awful. There was a shot and then the body thudded to 
the floor. I jumped out of bed and dashed down four 
flights and made for the office with just enough breath 
left to pant to the clerk: 

““My God! the—man—in—the—next—room—has 
—just — killed — himself — it — was — awful — for 
— God’s — sake — give — me — some — ham — and 
— eggs — and — a — piece — of — lemon-pie.’ ”.— 
Exchange. 


rubbing his 


How Pat Got Even 


AT was over in England working with his coat off. 
There were two Englishmen laboring on the same 
railroad, so they decided to have a joke with the Irish- 
man. They painted a donkey’s head on the back of 
Pat’s coat, and watched to see him put it on. Pat, of 
course, saw the donkey’s head on his coat, and, turning 
to the Englishman, said: “Which of yez wiped yer 
face on me coat?”—Lippincott’s. 


Both Ways 


E have always believed that Secretary Bryan’s oft 

quoted “What is so mysterious as an egg?” was 

the last word in appreciation of the queen of breakfast 

foods. His tribute has been surpassed, however, by that 
of an old colored philosopher of our acquaintance. 

“Chicken, suh,” said this sage, “is the usefulest ani- 

mal they is. You c’n eat ’em ’fo’ they’s bo’n an’ aftah 

they’s daid!”—Exchange. 


Really? 


PEAKING of long memories, a writer in the Bos- 
ton Globe says: “I can remember my grandmother 
when nineteen months of age.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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The Margin of Safety 


E air was full of spring and the song of the birds; 
the voice of the brook had lowered from the roar 
of the freshet to something like its normal babble as it 
rippled over the pebbles of the meadow-stretch. The 


i mm 


pussy-willows 

Young Hiram hauled back on the reins of the team 
as his father dragged the heavy plough out of the fin- 
ished furrow and swung ’round for the next one. 

“It’s spring, for sure, father,” said Hiram, and added, 
looking wistfully down toward the brookside, “I bet the 
trout are biting down there in the hole under the wil- 
lows.” 

“Hiram, if you’ll just hang on to them reins, and be 
careful to keep on this side of that there fence,” the 
father replied reassuringly, “they won’t bite you.”— 


Exchange. 

— match the story made in Germany about the little 
English boy who refused to get into his bath for 

fear of German submarines there has been evolved an- 

other which runs like this: 

Father (trying to give the concealed dose): “Well, 
well, you are a funny boy. May I ask why this sudden 
extraordinary dislike for jam?” 

Chip: “ ’Cos I believe it’s mined.”—Ezxchange. 





In the War Zone 


Sense and Sensibility 


YOUNG lady was visiting her New York cousin, 
and was being entertained gayly at dinner at one 
of the restaurants. She had taken a cocktail with the 
rest of the party, and a little later her relative noticed 
that she was sitting rather limply back in her chair. 
“Why, Marion!” she exclaimed. “Do you feel that 
cocktail?” 
“Yes, Cousin Emma,” she replied, languidly, “I feel 
it, but it doesn’t annoy me.”—E xchange. 


Full Speed Ahead 


OMKINS, the hustling business man, had been 
ordered by his doctor to stop work and take a real 
rest. He went to Florida—not to a gilded palace, but 
to a little coast town far from the hurrying crowd. But 
he couldn’t stand it. 

“Not those people,” he explained. “Why, all they did 
was to go down and sit on the river bank and watch 
the turtles and say, ‘Gee, look at those fellows go whiz- 
zing by!’ ” 
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Looking for Consolation 
HE schoolmistréss was warning her scholars to take 
care against catching cold. “I had a little 
brother,” she told them solemnly, “who went out in the 
cold with his skates. He caught a chill, and in three 
days he was dead.” 
There was an awed silence, then came a small voice 
from the back row: 
“Teacher, where are the skates?”— 
A WELL-DRESSED lady rushed up to a clerk in the 
household goods department of a New York 
store, and, without giving the clerk a chance to ask 
what she wanted, exclaimed: “Give me a mousetrap, 
quickly, please, because I want to catch a train.”—Col- 
lier’s. 


fe law of worthy life is fundamentally the law 
of strife. It is only through labor and painful 
effort, by grim energy and resolute courage, that we 
move on to better things.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Collier’s. 


Rough on Trains 






































|| Editorial Comment | 


Business Men and the 


Government 


HE criticism that American business men 
give little attention to public affairs is 
fast losing its point. Of late government 

has had so much to do with business that busi- 
ness men perforce are thinking much of gov- 
ernment activities that especially affect them. 
They are studying hard upon acts of Congress 
and decisions of commissions. The president 
of any considerable corporation has come far 
short of measuring up to his job if he has not 
acquainted himself with a score of measures, 
passed or under consideration in Congress 
since the present administration came into 
power. That to be sure was not the begin- 
ning of such activities by the heads of manu- 
facturing companies. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s work alone has forced 
heavy tasks on manufacturers who would get 
a grasp of the changing situation as affecting 
the transportation of their products. The de- 
velopments in anti-trust legislation have 
compelled scores of corporation presidents to 
study closely problems which one day were 
relegated to the legal departments of such 
corporations. The manufacturer has had to 
think hard, too, on the question of trade 
regulation by commission; on the legislation 
proposed by labor unions which he has had 
to combat at Washington, and on the liability 
laws which legislatures have hurried upon the 
statute books in state after state. Congress- 
ional action has extended even to the regula- 
tion of manufacturing methods... Twenty 
years ago who would have thought of pre- 
scribing by act of Congress how those in 
charge of Government works should manage 
them with a view to getting the best and the 
most product at the lowest cost? But to such 
uses have come labor union politics and the 
union restriction of output in the name of 
uplift. 

With so many hands is the Government 
reaching out into businesses that involve fac- 
tory operation that the employer of 100 men 
must have a knowledge of law, legislation and 
government policy that 20 years ago would 
have been expected only from a member of 
the legal profession. 

Speaking to more than 1700 leading New 
York business men last week, Elihu Root said 
that in the past five years more than 62,000 
laws had been passed by Congress and state 
legislatures, most of them having to do with 
business. That record tells how legislators of 
all sorts and conditions, bent on putting 
hobbles on successful industry, have’ fairly 
rioted in their schemes of regulation. To the 
same purport is this statement in the call the 
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Illinois Manufacturers’ Association sent out 
last week for a meeting to protest against 
further legislative crippling of business: 

Of over 500 bills introduced in the state senate in 
the last three weeks almost 50 per cent. deal with 
regulation of business of manufacturers, merchants 
and corporations. Business cannot stand another 
onslaught by lawmakers. Profits have been legis- 
lated out of existence and thousands of men out of 
employment. 


The reaction now plainly seen against un- 
due government interference with legitimate 
business is the sobering up after a long legis- 
lative carnival. Now that the President him- 
self has expressed concern, and with the 
appeal to the people scarcely more than a 
year ahead, it might well penetrate the minds 
of even the most aggressive of the radicals 
that the campaign against prosperity has 
been carried too far. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


HE new Federal Trade Commission or- 
ganized a fortnight ago and business 
men are asking themselves and each 

other: “What will it do?” It would be well 
for business men to ask what they themselves 
will do. It is in their power now more than 
it will be at any future time to influence, in 
perfectly legitimate manner, the commis- 
sion’s attitude and policy. The commission is 
composed of a few individuals, perfectly 
human heings, whom it would be extravagant 
to think of as even humanly perfect. Law 
judges are frequently referred to as being far 
from perfectly human, their habits and en- 
vironments having more or less of a tendency 
to make them otherwise. Similar dangers 
beset the members of the trade commission. 
For instruction they have nothing but the 
law, and it is universally recognized that un- 
der the strict letter of the law widely differ- 
ent courses lie open to the commission. The 
minds of the commissioners are now being 
formed. Let the most intelligent business 
man reflect for a moment what he would now 
do had he been appointed a commissioner. A 
few things may come to his mind that he 
would do, but he will recognize that for 
weeks, months and years information must 
be sought and judgment must be exercised. 
The members of the trade commission are 
likewise human, and as they study their work 
they will form conclusions from day to day 
and month to month. 

The decisions of law judges in business 
cases are frequently criticised on the basis 
that the judges may understand the law but 
they do not understand business. The opin- 
ions of law makers in business law are, not 
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often but usually, criticised because the law 
makers do not understand business. It is im- 
possible for business men to help the judges 
because they have no means of coming in 
contact with them. In the efforts of business 
men to mold the views of legislators party 
platforms are a handicap. In the éase of the 
Federal Trade Commission the circumstances 
are different. The members are few in num- 
ber and changes in the personnel will be in- 
frequent, while the men who constitute the 
commission are now, and under favorable 
conditions will probably continue to be, re- 
ceptive of the views and information busi- 
ness men may be ready to impart. 

It is the clear duty of business men, there- 
fore, to get in touch with the Trade Commis- 
sion, if they have questions that may have 
even a remote connection with the commis- 
sion’s work. They have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to help the commission and help 
themselves by going to Washington and con- 
ferring. In the next few weeks and months 
the commissioners will be rapidly forming 
opinions of what American business is and 
what American business men are. Upon the 
nature of these opinions will depend largely 
the course the commission will pursue, for, 
after all, the law itself, not too explicit even 
as such laws go, must necessarily leave a wide 
latitude of choice to the commission. The 
opinions the commissioners form, in turn, 
will depend largely upon. the character of the 
business men they meet and upon the man- 
ner in which these men conduct themselves. 
It would be unjust to assume that the com- 
missioners have come to their high office with 
prejudices, and even were there such preju- 
dices it would be strange if they were not 
subject to modification through contact with 
the sober, intelligent and reasonable business 
men of the country. If such business men 
neglect the opportunity that now lies before 
them, they may in considerable measure be 
responsible should the commission eventually 
run amuck. 


Accounting for Profit 


HE storekeeper of yesterday bought a 

hardware stock that he believed would 

sell, specified quantities that he knew 
would be sufficient, and kept that stock on 
his shelves until it had been sold at the 
marked price. His re-orders were based 
upon his original purchase. It did not occur 
to him to analyze the purchases of his cus- 
tomers, to ascertain what goods were most 
in demand or what quantities could be bought 
most advantageously. 

The merchant of to-day considers these 
conditions very carefully. Competition has 
whittled down his profits until the annual 
dividend depends not upon the long profit 
once obtainable but upon the number of 
times that an investment may be made to 
repeat its small percentage of profit. 
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The storekeeper of yesterday did business 
largely by guesswork—the success of the 
merchant of to-day depends upon his ability 
to estimate accurately the requirements of 


‘his trade. 


The necessity for accuracy in this estimat- 
ing is revolutionizing the bookkeeping 
methods of hardware dealers. “Accounts 
that account” are no longer considered fads 
for men with a surplus of time and money, 
but an imperative necessity. 

The term “accounting,” like “efficiency,” 
has been overworked and misused. It pre- 
sents the idea of a complex bookkeeping sys- 
tem that involves needless work and expense. 
Many discussions of the subject in hardware 
conventions have gone off at a tangent. The 
vital points have not been driven home. 
Hardware dealers grow tired of discussing 
whether profit should be based on the cost or 
the selling price, or whether or not a fixed 
percentage of cost should be added to the 
invoice cost of each article before the profit 
is added. Such matters are unimportant 
compared with the real objects of accounting. 

Sensible accounting need not involve a 
cumbersome system of keeping books or one 
that involves useless work or expense. In- 
stead, it should let the dealer know those 
things that are absolutely necessary to-day to 
successful business management. 

Real accounting should show the merchant 
where he is making a profit and why. It is 
inseparably connected with one of the most 
important phases of conducting a business— 
turnovers. The merchant that turns his 
stock the maximum number of times is the 
one who is able to discount his bills; the man 
who discounts his bills is the one who gets 
the price, and the man who does both is 
always the most successful. 

The average dealer overbuys and knows 
it, but claims that it is almost impossible to 
avoid it. Accounting prevents overbuying 
and is the only accurate, dependable way of 
doing so. The average dealer directs par- 
ticular attention to sales that swell the total 
but which may or may not make him a profit. 
Real accounting shows the dealer whether 
or not profit is being made and how to make 
a profit, if possible, when it is not being 
made. 

An Illinois dealer who found that his sales, 
totaling more than $150,000 last year, did not 
show a net profit, has installed a bookkeeping 
system calculated to show him why he is 
not making money. This same condition is 
causing other men, who would have laughed 
down the idea a few years ago, to adopt 
similar measures. 

The merchant of to-day has realized that 
his books must show more than what is due 
to some firms and due from his customers. 
He has linked his bookkeeping department to 
his buying department, and that is what 
must always happen before accounts account 
for profit. 














PUBLICITY FOR 


THE RETAILER 


A Finely Printed Store Paper—Washing Machine Ad that Produced a 
High-Class Store Bulletin 


Nos. 1 and 2 (9% in. x 12 in.). These two pages 
are from the “March Reminder” of the Marshall- 
Barrick Hardware Company, Lyons, N. Y. This is 





FISK AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


5000 MILE GUARANTEE 











3 x 30 Red Non-Skid, $11.35 ; 314 x 30 Red Non- 
Skid, $13.40; 3x 30 Plain, $9.45; other tires in 
proportion. You get rio service at our store. 


We sold in 1914 $1000 worth of Fisk Tires and 
we asked and received adjustment on two tires 
and we believe every customer is satisfied. Tires 
guaranteed for 5000-mile service. 


5 HARROWS 


Our price on Dise Harrows will be very Fred John Deere Disc. 15- and 17-tooth spring tooth 
this spring, with or without truck. The IL. H. C. at bargains, as we bought them in large quanti- 
is one of the best and we are also closing out some ties. 














rigs are shown. The first page shows a cut of the 
Marshall-Barrick store. Opposite the cut is a brief 
sketch of the town of Lyons with the “boost” idea 





| MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE - $125 e 
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| MONITOR DISC DRILL | 





We realized the time had passed for the old 

-_ Hoe Drill and it was up to us to show some- 

superior in a drill, the most important tool 

se If you do not get seed in the earth as it 

should be, you cannot get what you should in re- 
turn. 


The Monitor is a dise drill with zig-zag disc, no 
clogging with stones or quack roots. You can 
stop and start without leaving an unsowed spot. 
You can sow 1600 pounds of fertilizer to the acre. 
The drill is easy to set and weighs 350 pounds 





‘ 
less than the drill we have recently sold. The 
draught is 20 per cent lighter. We will place this 
drill with any other on its merits. it over. 
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OUR SEEDS 


ie 





Some of the reasons why you should always 
feel safe in buying Seeds at our store. 

We do not buy job lots of seed for we do not 
believe in this method. Clover, Timothy, Alsike 
and Alfalfa Seed are bought. of well-known dis- 
tributors of seed and their brands are known to 
all. We are not at this writing quo 
for we, like 99 per cent of the dealers, are waiting 
for better market prices which should come soon. 

On Ca Seed we give you one of the best 
strains of cabbage seed sold, and you who have 


bought cab seed of us year after year, know 
its merits. We are lucky this year to have bought 
our cabbage seed in 1913 for this year’s supply. 
the seed comes direct from Denmark, sealed in 
1-pound 
et 25 per pound 
per pound 

We have only 275 iis pone this year. 

Onion Seed. ave the genuine Southport 
Yellow * ene ube Onion Seed at $1.25 per 
pound. 


Hoa Early.. 





REGULATOR 





PRATT’S POULTRY 











insures more eggs, better fowl and saves feed, or 
your money is refunded. 

tt’s animal regulator costs one cent a day 
for Horses or Cows, less for Hogs, Calves and 


without question. 

To make Baby Chicks live and thrive best use 
Pratt’s Medicated Baby Chick Food during the 
first three weeks. 


This places a high grade motorcycle within the 
reach of all who need one. The Miami is not a 
racer by any means, but one that will give you 
power and service and one that will give you 
universal satisfaction. This motorbicycle has 2- 
inch tires and weighs only 110 pounds. If you 


wish to get acquainted with this machine, call at 
our store after March 10, 1915. This is the first 
motorbicyele to be made at a price of $125.00. 
This is built by a firm who have built high grade 
bicycles for 22 years and know what they are’ 
doing. 





BICYCLES FOR 1915 iq 








We want to show you our new model of Bicycle, 
with double bar frame, well braced, mud guards, 
extension handle bars, solid comfort saddle, wheel 
with 36 spokes front and rear, Morrow coaster 


of pedals, color pearl gray with aluminum head. 

To appreciate this bargain you must see this 
Bicycle, which will cost you and everyone the 
same price of $27.50. Every part guaranteed arid 
made by the manufacturers of the Raicycle Bi- 





Sheep. Mixed with the regular feed, it will make 


All Pratt’s Stock and Poultry Preparations 
& paying investment for you, or your money back us. 


guaran 


No. 1—Note the paneled headings 


one of the best printed store papers that has ever 
come under our inspection. The two pages will 
furnish some idea of the care used in typographical 
make-up but the paper must be seen to be appre- 
ciated from a printing viewpoint. Good white 
paper and careful presswork form a winning com- 
bination. The well-printed store paper has the best 
chance of being kept and referred to. “March Re- 
minder” consists of 16 pages and covers; aside from 
the articles shown on the two pages reproduced, the 
following lines: engines, cream separators, power 
washing machines, fence and steel posts, harness, 
roofing, agricultural implements, silos, paints, 
wagons and trucks, spraying material and spray 


brake or one as good, with Fisk Red Rubber tires, 
which are sold by us at- $6.00 per pair, choice 


cycle, the largest builders of bicycles. 
Call and look them over. 


are complete without being 


tiresome 


foremost, not a bad thing for a store paper to fea- 
ture. This page also runs an introductory talk on 
1915 lines, two paragraphs of which may be worth 
while reading. They follow: “Our aim has always 
been to maintain a business that is just and fair to 
competitor and customer alike. If you are not 
honorable with your competitor, you will not be to 
your customer. 

“During 1915 it will be our aim to serve you with 
more care, if possible, and promptness than ever 
before and our resources for buying were never 
better, and our guarantee means 100 cents for every 
dollar’s worth of goods sold.” Those are pretty 
good sentiments with which to identify a business. 


No. 2—Descriptions 
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The two pages shown are excellent examples of 
typography that makes for easy reading. Note the 
paneled headings marking each division of the text 


gor rene 


Rich Hardware Co. 
HousE PA TNT auto 


PATTON’S 
SUN PROOF means BEST Auto Glosé—the only, 


Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, Tints, Lead Oil. 
Everything in the painting and decorating line. 


3rd Ave. and Buchanan _—PPhone 1870 


Sram eNO co NRNARGUCR eRe 


No. 3—Bring in the spring cleaning-up thought as 
applied to the autoist 


and the large sized body type used for the text. 
The motorcycle and bicycle page is especially at- 
tractive. It will pay you to glance over the text— 
it is written very thoroughly and with a touch of 
interest in every paragraph. Descriptions are com- 
plete without being tiresome. 


Neither Fish Nor Fowl 
No. 3 (3 cols. x 434 in.). When we come to this 
ad of the Rich Hardware Company, Phoenix, Ariz., 
we are compelled to sharpen our ax. Here was a 


HAPPY ARE THE HOUSEWIVES 
WHO DO THE WEEKLY WASH 
WITH A “BANNER” ROTARY 
WASHER. eS ae 


In tact, they positively beam with Joy and pleasure én Monday (weekly wash. day), the 
~ day that so many of their suffering sisters live fo dread of. - 


teed of spending all day wrestling with a washboard and a tub—instead of upsetting 
the le house, and neglecting &11 their other work—the wise women who do their 


the who 
weekly. washing with a 


“BANNER” ROTARY WASHING MACHINE 


face the day ‘with 6 smile, and end it With a bigger one. 


Washing the old way ruins your bands, spoils your temper, wastes your time, makes 
you tired, and worst, of all, robs you. of the jewel that. women everywhere prize th¢ 
—<GOOD LOOKS. 


“ rest— 


Wash the new way—wash with a 
be Sappy. H's the secret of perpetual youth for wives and mothers, a labor-saver, a 
< beauty preserver, a smile maker, a genii of clothes life lengthening, ali in one. 
Flere it is, and more about it 


£2/15/- £2/15/- 
The “Banner” Rotary Washing Machine 
at Nock and Kirby's. 





“BANNER” ROTARY“WASHING MACHINE, and 





No danger of tangling either, 
use the “dolly.” or agitator, 
-circular—aiso an up- 


Strong in Constructian, perfect, 
‘ ABSOLDTELY hes a temi 

ent -one—enction, that prevents 

t.- 


in action, “and 3 

GAFE. ~All gears enclosed in & 
ence your own and your 
children’s fingers won't come {0 
beeen be : ; : 






All YOU @o is pour suds ipto 
Q\ : the machine, insert the clothes, 
Gidea and Gdttom of the tub in- 

side are .Cor ed and Smooth, 

so that-there’s no possibility of 
the clothes getting torn. 


Approximate capacity of Machine, 8 shirts. Inside measurements of tub: Depth, I11lin; 
top, 2lintT bottom, 2in. ‘ 





"PHONES:+OCITY, 4020 (Six Lines) 


NOCK & KIRBY, LTD., 


‘The Home af Noted Low Prices for General -Hardware ¢nd Drapery.” 
288, 190, 192, 1%, 19a GEORGE-STREET; and at 17, 18, 19, 21, 23 UNDERWOOD-. 
STREET, NEAR CIRCULAR QUAY, SYDNEY. 


No. 4—Sold washers for them in a manner entirely 
satisfactory 


splendid opportunity to do something and nothing 
has been done. In fact, if you read this ad, even 
carefully, you’ll be a bit hazy about what the Rich 
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people are trying to sell. At first, you will think 
it’s a house paint ad, but as you read on there are 
one or two references to automobiles—the reference 
in the last sentence being hazy indeed in meaning. 
What should have been done was to make the ad an 
automobile paint argument. Leave out all mention 
of house paint and expatiate on the paints carried 
in stock that are suitable for automobile painting, 
filling and varnishing. Bring in the spring clean- 
ing-up thought as applied to the autoist. Show him 
that with a little time and interesting labor, and a 
few dollars’ worth of Patton’s paint, he can make 
his car, worn shabby with a season’s use, look as 
good as new. Tell him you are prepared to give 
him color suggestions and advice concerning how 
he should go about the work. Do this and you'll 
have an ad with a broad and interesting appeal. 


It Brought Business 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 8% in.). Nock & Kirby, Ltd., of 
Sydney, Australia, send us this ad which sold wash- 
ers for them in a manner entirely satisfactory. 
First, read over the heading and feel for yourself 
the powerful suggestion it carries. Then read the 
immediate text and note how thoroughly the head- 
ing lead is followed through. Drop down to the sec- 
ond position of the copy and see how carefully the 
machine has been described. Creative copy and 
description form the sales-getting argument every 
time. The only thing about the ad susceptible of 
marked improvement is the illustration. We do not 
understand how Nock & Kirby could have inserted 
such a dinky, wornout cut as this one is. However, 
there are always mitigating circumstances in a 
last minute rush, and this may have been an elev- 
enth hour job. 


The Knocker’s Prayer 


OWN in Edinburg, Indiana, lives a gentleman of 
some ingenuity and resource; also, he is inclined 
to be outspoken in his statements. As the publisher of 
the Edinburg Courier he has many opportunities to 
place his opinions before the public in his section, and 
he takes advantage of them. One of his most recent 
contributions to the literature of the day is entitled 
“The Knocker’s Prayer.” It is well worth reading: 
“Lord, please don’t let this town grow. I’ve been here 
for thirty years, and during that time I’ve fought every 
public improvement; I’ve knocked everything and every- 
body; no firm or individual has established a business 
here without my doing all I could to put them out of 
business. I’ve lied about them, and would have stolen 
from them if I had the courage. I’ve done all I could 
to keep the town from growing and never spoken a good 
word for it. I’ve knocked hard and often. I’ve put 
ashes on the children’s slide and have made the marshal - 
stop the boys playing ball on my vacant lot. Whenever 
I saw anyone prospering or enjoying themselves I’ve 
started a reform’ to kill the business or spoil the fun. 
I don’t want the young folks to stay in this town, and 
I will do all I can by law, rule and ordinance to drive 
them away. It pains me, O Lord, to see that in spite 
of my knocking it is beginning to grow. Some day I 
fear I will be called upon to put down sidewalks in 
front of my property, and who knows but what I may 
have to keep up the streets that run by my premises? 
This, Lord, would be more than I could bear. It would 
cost me money, though all I have was made right here 
in this town. Then, too, more people might come if 
the town begins to grow, which would cause me to lose 
some of my pull. I ask, therefore, to keep this town at 
a standstill, that I may continue to be the chief. 
Amen.”—Furniture Journal. 


ELIVER a tirade against wasting time and the 
average man will knock off what he is doing and 
listen.—E xchange. 
































Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





The month of March made the best record 
in the steel trade in production and ship- 
ment of steel products for any one month for 
more than a year. 


Reports from Cincinnati state that the 
hardware business outlook is very encourag- 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


February of an average of 20 per cent. in 
cash business. 
In the South business conditions begin to 


compare very favorably with those of the 
West and the East. 


Money conditions are easier and collec- 
tions are reported as quite fair. 











ing. March showed an improvement over 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, April 5, 1915. 


HE month of March made the best record in the 
steel trade in production and shipments of steel 
products of any one month for more than a year, and 
the outlook is that April will make just as good, or 
perhaps better, record in both respects. The feature 
of the steel trade is the continued heavy orders that are 
being placed for export, and orders placed in the last 
two weeks by foreign countries with steel works in this 
country are the heaviest of any similar period since 
the war started. One French steel interest has placed 
100,000 tons of steel bars, the business being divided 
between two of the largest steel bar makers, and it is 
said that 30,000 to 40,000 tons are still to be placed. The 
order is made up mostly of 2-in. and 3-in. steel rounds, 
and already nearly 50,000 metric tons have been speci- 
fied for, and deliveries are to be made at the rate of 
25,000 tons a month. It is becoming more and more 
evident that the United States will have to furnish 
very large amounts of steel to England, France, Russia 
and other countries that are engaged in the war, and 
for the next year at least, export trade is bound to be 
a very important factor. Had it not been for the very 
large amount of foreign business that is coming to 
American steel mills, the rate of operations to-day 
would be much less than it is, but the large foreign de- 
mand has more than made up the lack of demand from 
the railroads. Last week the United States Steel Cor- 
poration steel works operated to 70 per cent. of capac- 
ity, the highest rate attained in some months. 

The domestic demand for steel products in March 
was just about as heavy as shipments by the mills, the 
Carnegie Steel Company reporting that its orders and 
shipments for finished and semi-finished steel were 
about even. The demand for plates is heavy and for 
steel bars is larger than at any time for more than a 
year. Agricultural implement makers are taking in 
large quantities of steel bars, and shipments by the mills 
in March were the heaviest in any one month for a 
year and a half. 

The sheet and tin plate mills are running at a 
greater rate of capacity than for months, and these two 
products are very active. Some of the larger automo- 
bile builders have already taken in their full quota of 
high grade sheets, used for automobile bodies, on run- 
ning boards and hoods and are expected to be in the 
market again before long with new contracts. 

The pig-iron market in the Pittsburgh district did 
not feel to any extent the heavy buying at Buffalo week 
before last, but it is known that some of the larger con- 
sumers of pig iron in this district are getting ready to 
come in the market and place contracts. Prices of pig 
iron in the Pittsburgh district are remaining about 
steady, but on any desirable contracts current prices 
would probably be shaded about 25 cents a ton. It 
now looks as though steel works in this country would 
not have much trouble in securing a full supply of 
ferromanganese, as cable advices were received late last 
week of a shipment of 5000 tons coming from England. 
Taken as a whole, present conditions in the steel trade 
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and also the outlook are better in every way than in 
many months. 

As yet, the betterment in the steel trade is not being 
felt to any great extent in hardware lines. Local hard- 
ware jobbers and retailers report the volume of busi- 
ness only fair and smaller than at this time a year ago. 
Goods are moving out quite freely, but the volume is 
small; the trade still being inclined to buy only for re- 
plenishment of stocks or to meet current needs. How- 
ever, with the firming up of the market on the heavier 
steel articles, prices on the heavier lines of hardware 
will no doubt soon show a hardening tendency. Job- 
bers report the present demand for garden tools as 
fairly active, and with wire products also moving out 
very freely. Collections are reported fairly good, and 
it is believed that within 60 days the hardware trade 
will show notable betterment in nearly every way. 


WIRE NAILS.—The new demand for wire nails is 
quiet, and specifications against contracts are only 
fairly active. There is still some foreign demand for 
wire nails and a fairly large amount of orders are be- 
ing placed right along. Shipments by the mills against 
contracts at the $1.55 price are fairly heavy, and some 
small orders have been placed at the $1.60 price. The 
market is fairly strong, but starting about May 1 the 
wire nail trade will no doubt show a material falling 
off in demand. 

We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.60, galvanized 
nails 1 in. and shorter taking an advance of $1.70 over this 


price, or $3.30, and galvanized nails 1 in. and longer, an ad- 
vance of $1.20, or $2.80. 
Retailers f.o.b. 


Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carloads $1.65. 
Pittsburgh less than carloads $1.75. 

CuT NAILS.—The new demand is fairly active and 
quite heavy shipments of cut nails are being made to 
the South, and also to other sections. Specifications 
against contracts are fair and prices are firm, but no 
higher. 

We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—Specifications against contracts in 
March were active, and shipments by the mills were the 
heaviest in any one month for a long time. The barb 
wire trade is expected to be quite active through April 
and May, and dealers have accumulated heavy stocks 
in the expectation of an active demand. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.20 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. Carloads to retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
$1.65. Less than carloads to retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh $1.75. 
Add for galvanizing 60c. per 100 Ibs. 

FENCE WIRE.—There is a good run of specifications 
for fence wire from manufacturers of woven fencing, 
the demand for this product being heavier than for 
other wire goods. Dealers are carrying fairly heavy 
stocks of woven fence and report that demand is only 
moderate. 


Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $2.00, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 








April 8, 1915 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Last week a French steel 
works placed an order in this country for 100,000 tons 
of steel bars, divided among two makers and it is said 
that other orders for 30,000 to 40,000 tons are pending. 
The domestic demand for steel bars is heavy and agri- 
cultural implement makers and other large consumers 
are specifying very freely against their contracts. Out- 
put and shipment of steel bars in March by the lead- 
ing mills were the heaviest in any month for a long 
time, and promise to be fully as large in April. Effec- 
tive on Thursday, April 1, Carnegie, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin and other leading steel companies advanced 
prices on steel bars at 1.20c. for second quarter delivery. 
Prices on iron bars are also firmer, due to higher costs 
of raw materials, and common iron bars, made from 
part scrap, are now held at 1.20c. by the three mills in 
the Pittsburgh market. 


We quote steel bars at 1. 15¢. for March, and 1.20c. for 


second quarter delivery. 
We quote common iron bars at 1.20c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PLATE.—Export orders for tin plate continue 
heavy, and last week the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company received an order for 75,000 boxes for ship- 
ment to the Far East and 8200 boxes for Buenos Ayres 
for which higher prices were obtained than are being 
quoted on domestic orders for tin plate. The new de- 
mand is quiet and only for small lots, as nearly all con- 
sumers are covered by contracts placed some time ago. 
The high market ruling on pig tin is causing prices of 
tin plate to be very firmly held. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company and leading independent tin plate 
makers are operating their plants from 95 to 100 per 
cent. of capacity, and output and shipments are about 
as heavy as they could possibly be. 


We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.25 to $3.35 per base box, 
depending on the order. 

We quote 100-Ib. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—Mills report a fairly active demand for 
blue annealed and Bessemer black sheets, but for gal- 
vanized new orders are quiet, as consumers are not in- 
clined to pay the high prices ruling, and which have 
been in effect for some weeks. The fact that spelter has 
declined about 3 cents a lb. is taken to indicate that 
prices on galvanized sheets will probably be lower in the 
near future, and buyers are holding off placing their 
orders. Some of the larger automobile builders have 
about finished up their contracts placed some time ago 
for high grade sheets and are expected to be in the mar- 
ket again in the near future to make new contracts. 
Prices are firm but no higher. 


SHEETS.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice. 


Blue Annealed Sheets 

Cents per Ib. 
I eee 1.25 to 1.30 
RR. Bear IER ag ge ae arr ont ae tee 1.30 to 1.35 
I ri ee 1.35 to 1.40 
I eS i a ee Sn a bare ea bene 1.45 to 1.50 
SO i ee es ate a eee eee 1.55 to 1.60 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
> SB OB: Ser rs ei re 1.45 to 1.50 
RR ER ESS RTE age Rae game he Se La cn ate De Pe eR 1.45 to 1.50 
YS ss SS ey a ee rrr 50 to 1.55 
ee aie bic) 6 ete eee ew ee ebe eee 1.55 to 1.60 
Se i a tl ee eh a 1.60 to 1.65 
Sr I a eh eae oe 1.65 to 1.70 
ee EG Lhe Loc wien wera ele eS wees 1.70 to 1.75 
A Fisica dea eae a Le bi i a Deal Oe ae OS EA 1.75 to 1.80 
GEMS appease NG = OS Fae 1.80 to 1.85 
A Se tat. Che kad Ge ie pare we Wow sede eee a 1.85 to 1.90 
I a a a a it 1.95 to 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per Ib. 
2.40 


gE ne Em emp STI, 
N PP REET eo ge eee meres! sn Erie noe & Pye ame 2.50 
RS SRA a re Yeas Ie D ST eee ps 2.50 
nn ol Se cag ow bw ae Mele ee obs 2.60 
i ne oe ects te ree ee Een k aoe een are 2.80 
RETR RS EN Se, See Pema Leek 2.90 
rn re Pe ee Sas Ol wie eo ecereh aa eeee swat 3.05 
TEE iat, Cate a Se 6 ws 5 oat é th OO & oe eee es 3.25 
eo gee Gell wal so Meee ae 3.40 
eh St 4 5 OS a ew era e wae eae o eee a ale 3.55 
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CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25to28 19to24 12to18 
Bees, OF GUE ..kece cs ick 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular ............ 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

SD khan baba hace & ere 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V- -crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 Sabo’ 
% to 1% in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

with cleats a a 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats ......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped .......... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weathertoara See 4s was ee 0.25 0.25 
SE” eee 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

NS an ke awe es git eS oe 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats ........ 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., ana 

ee a oe he ee ee see 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and _ flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Nuts, BOLTS AND RIveTs.—New demand for nuts and 
bolts is fairly active, but mostly for small lots, as con- 
sumers are covered by contracts up to July. The new 
demand for rivets is dull and prices continue to rule 
low. 

We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 


1.50c. in carload lots, smal] lots taking an advance of about 
le. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 


lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
works. 
Cee Os bs iin encccues 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads........... 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads. .80 and 5% off 
Large carriage BO Ce aa oa ae g 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads..... 80 and 5% off 


Small machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% eff 


Rt See, Es os kd ec bad omens 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small........ 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blank and tapped ere $6.30 off list 
ON FUE on naw ne bbb dae beee ken $7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger........... $7.20 off list 


C.P.C. and R, sq. nuts, blank and penne off list 


Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in...... .80 off list 
CP Re IS Biles +i c k.0 6 wb sce eeees $5.50 off list 
Ae !ClUG rere $5.90 off list 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, ™% in. or under. .85, 10 & 10% off 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, *% in. and larger. _85 and 5% off 


Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. 80, 10 & 5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, packages........ 80, 10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages... .80,10 and 5% off 
Standard es (OE: 6. sc ne evensas .70, 10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screws ..........+4:. 75,10 and 10% off 


WroucHt Pire.—Some fairly large orders for line 
pipe for gas and oil lines have recently been placed 
and others are pending. The National Supply Com- 
pany of this city took 30 miles of 8-in. pipe for a natu- 
ral gas line for shipment to Independence, Kan., and 
another interest took 20 miles of 6-in. for shipment ‘to 
Oklahoma, and a large pipe mill in the Wheeling, W. 
Va., district has taken 90 miles of 6-in. for a western oil 
line, and the Dominion Natural Gas Company of Can- 
ada placed 23 miles of 8-in., one-third of which went 
to the Page-Hershey Iron and Steel Company, Welland, 
Ontario, and the remainder of the order went to the 
National Tube Company of Pittsburgh. Domestic de- 
mand for wrought-iron and steel pipe is fairly heavy, 
and will no doubt get larger right along, as field op- 
erations are now about ready to start. Discounts on 
wrought iron and steel pipe are sometimes shaded, but 
on the whole the market is fairly well maintained. 


WroucutTt Pire.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from February 11, 1915, and iron pipe 
from February 12, 1915, all full weight: 





Butt Weld 

Inches eee lack Galv. | Inches °"Black any, 

%, % and %.... 73 ti, g& T 3 Serre 66 
| ae Rea 17 65 4 % NP RT 65 ‘4 

a a aria 8 Th tesmeree he ea ae 
=" ~ tare Be oe 72 9 
Lap Weld 
itis ie i isa aA elle 77 6614 hs hts oa ee 56 43 
BS Saree 79 68% eS re Pe 67 54 
& eee 7 SE Perr rere 68 56 
Be Bs hs won 63%, .. 2 OE Mergent 70 59 
Pith bus neaaeéres 1 ae Te ib oe 8 40% 70 59 
2° {er 68 58 
Reamed and Drifted 
1  _ ae 78 67% 1 to i butt 70 57 
Oe nds we kw oe ae: +H eae aban Ly . 
a. ay ees 

Big to 6 Ya..2! 7 a 4 lap demas 65 52 
RR Sr Pe 66 54 
214 A mp... 57 
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Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 








i, 4% and %.... 68 a ee a eer eee 63 50 
gw: onto diekcn ea 73 64% Ok (xan ebee wake boo 67 58 
yw &) ye 77 681, , eo Bt ayer 71 60 
biel deg w a Kee 78 691% SO DURs ccccee tO 61 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

TE Or ee 74 ., “SS ) ewer er ri, 55 
by “4 pestaieg ay | Fee (A pee teeieese 66 57 
CU OO Dicacusen 75 64% | 2% to 4........ 70 59 
eee 69 Deen 1. Oe OP Gu cae nis 69 58 
DSO Bbieetnigess 64 aes S Serer 63 53 
fee 2: eee 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Se tig od haw eee 63 541% ES ee re ee 47 
. te 40... Ge fe as Be teeta 60 50 
oS ea 68 59% Zand 2%....... 62 52 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
REP lr MRT 64 5% Se ee Sa 47 
) 3 S ae 66 57% Ru Se Bagewivas 60 52 
ae Ul Win és 6 ace we 65 56%, San Oe Bins ee eis 59 51 
Per ea 59 48% -. & ewer 52 42 





To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 
allowed over the above discounts. 
_ The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BorLerR TuBES.—Effective Thursday, April 1, 1915, the 
National Tube Company and other leading makers of 
boiler tubes increased discounts on lap welded steel 


per cent. is 
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tubes up to 3% in. four points, equal to a reduction of 
about $8 a ton, and on sizes from 3% in. to 13 in., three 
points, or a reduction of $6 per ton. These heavy re- 
ductions in prices have been made in order that the dis- 
counts may more clearly represent actual prices that 
have been ruling for some time, and which have been 
lower. The new demand for locomotive and merchant 
tubes is only fair. 


BOILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 

Lap Welded Steel 


aa Sr we Gis kn b tens cess 66 aah a 6 une ae eo ae 
. 4 SP eae Pera 63 1 gg SER A SS a Cr 49 
eT EE eae 69 2 ih ae a NE alee kat 45 
42 "© *peepenaepet: 7 1 Sa ae ie... ......s 54 
| UR: fe Ree 75 I ee a ae 57 
eS 3 ee Ss Peer 65 S5 OME SM TW. cc ccccees 60 
FF kk ) |r 49 





Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River ; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 5, 1915. 


PRING business has opened up nicely, and there is 
good retail activity in steel goods, seeds, paint and 
other seasonable products. 

Building shows plenty of blue-print activity, but ac- 
tual building operations are slow in starting, and many 
lines of hardware are inactive as a result. 

The axe market is in a turmoil with prices sadly 
demoralized. There even seems to be doubt as to the 
two dollar differential which usually exists between 
single and double bitted axes. Eastern manufacturers 
claim this condition is due to the activity of well-known 
St. Louis wholesalers. The source of present prices is 
unknown to HARDWARE AGE at this time, but we have 
heard from eastern manufacturers that single bit axes 
have been sold to the retail trade at as low as $3.50 per 
dozen, and that double bit axes have sold at $1.75 per 
dozen above this amount. Such process forbid profits 
to manufacturers and jobbers, but should be most allur- 
ing to retailers. There seems to be plenty of “Tem- 
per” in the axe business at the present time. There is 
such a forceful diversity of opinion on prices this week 
that we are not quoting. A leading eastern manufac- 
turer said “St. Louis is setting the market. We are 
guaranteeing to meet prices.” 


WIRE NAILS.—Business in wire nails in the eastern 
markets more resembles sluggish trading usual in mid- 
summer than spring activity. Since the active trading 
in December and January the market has been ex- 
tremely quiet. Inquiries are light, and there has been 
no disturbance in price during the week. Dealers are 
showing a disposition to avoid purchases until their 
stocks are lower. Prices to jobbers are $1.60, Pitts- 
burgh. Car load lots are fairly well maintained. This 
makes nails cost, laid down at terminal, New York, 
$1.77 per keg in carloads, to which must be added dray- 
age into store. 

Wire Nails in store, are based on $1.90 per keg. 


LINSEED O1L.—There have been no changes in price, 
and little change in the demand for linseed oil Auring 
the past week. The market in and about New York 
is quiet and shows little signs of life. The demand is 
a little better than it was a month ago, although the 
prospect is not favorable. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is now 62c. for 5 or more 
bbls., and 63c. for less than 5 bbls. 

The lowest price by any of the crushers is given as 60c. 
per gal. in 5 or more bbls. for lower grade oil. Some 
crushers have named 60c. per gal. in carload lots for better 


ades, and on a pinch would probably sell at this figure 
or quantities of 25 to 30 bbls. or even less. 


Rope.—The demand for rope in eastern seaports is 


increasing as navigation opens, but manufacturers are 
not accepting orders at present prices for future de- 
liveries. The acute condition, both in Manila hemp and 
Mexican sisal hemp is not improved. The temporary 
opening of a few Mexican ports has had no affect on the 
market, as the Mexican supply at seaports is practically 
nothing. The disturbed condition in that country has 
already resulted in the destruction of many warehouses, 
and practically no improvement in Mexican sisal hemp 
can be expected while revolutionists still inflict them- 
selves upon that unfortunate country. 

The ocean freight rates from Manila have broken all 
recent high records, and will probably go still higher. 
There is a limited quantity of hemp in the United 
States, and prices are apt to go still higher. Dealers 
are naturally purchasing for immediate needs only, but 
stocks have become so depleted in most quarters that 
the daily call is considerable. 

Present prices on rope, so far as they can be filled at the 
option of the manufacturers, are, for Eastern retail trade, 
Manila, % in. diameter and larger, highest grade, base prices, 
12c.; second grade, llic., and hardware grade, 10c. 

Sisal, 54 in. diameter and larger, highest grade, 9c. ; second 
grade, 8 c., and third grade, 8c. base per Ib. 

Sisal, hay, hide and bale rope, medium and coarse, first 
quality, 9c. base per lb. Sisal, tarred, medium lath yarn, first 
quality, 8%c. base per Ib. 

NAVAL STORES.—There is an improvement in the de- 
mand for turpentine in the eastern, as well as in the 
southern markets. Sales have been fairly good at both 
Jacksonville and Savannah. While spring demand is 
not quite up to expectations it is improved, and prices 
on spirits of turpentine have advanced. 

Spirits of turpentine, in yard, is now quoted at 47'%c. 
per gal. 

Rosins are quiet. The market is listless. 

Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl. is based on $3.40 per bbl., and D grade, $3.55 per bbl. 

WINDow GLASs.—At this time when window glass 
usually takes on activity. with spring building opera- 
tions, it is dull. This is due to the fact that while 
many plans for the construction of buildings are being 
considered, the actual building operations are slow in 
starting. 

While prices have not changed during the past week, 
the demand is a trifle better and prices have stiffened. 

Window glass is unchanged at 90-10 to 90-15 per cent. on 
single thick, and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. discount on double 
thick, from jobbers’ lists. 

COPPER AND BRASS MATERIALS.—Still further ad- 
vances accompanied by fair trading are noted in cop- 
per and brass materials. 

On Apri! 5 base prices on brass and wire rods were 18c. 
Brass sheets advanced from 18. to 18%c., and copper sheets 


from 20%c. to 21c. 
Bare copper wire for electrical purposes, carloads and mill 


shipments, was raised from 16%c. to 16%c. per Ib. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, March 5, 1915. 


pay past week has been similar to those preceding 
so far as business is concerned. The sales totals 
fluctuate each week, this one showing a slight improve- 
ment though nothing of particular interest has occurred. 

There is a very good movement in garden implements 
and haying tools and small orders for lawn mowers and 
hose are providing a very satisfactory volume for these 
products. Shelf hardware is moving satisfactorily but 
retail business is not such as to put any enthusiasm into 
buying. 

Traveling salesmen report that the retailer is buying 
what he needs and does not seem inclined to reduce his 
quantities very much below normal specifications and, 
at the same time, the disposition of the buyer indicates 
—_ it does not matter materially whether he buys or 
not. 

A strike ordered by the painters’ union has thrown 
6,000 men out of employment in Chicago. The car- 
penters, it is reported, will walk out on the fifteenth of 
this month. It is expected that about 50,000 men will 
be affected by these two strikes. Of course this has 
curtailed building and the builders’ supply business in 
Chicago is feeling the effects. 


In the South business conditions begin to compare 
very favorably with those in the West and East. There 
is not the prosperity that might be imagined from 
reading the reports of daily papers but the farmers 
have moved the bulk of their cotton and are at work 
on the crop for next year. A recent report places the 
market price above 9 cents for upland middling but it 
is understood that the product is selling at a figure 
nearer 7 cents than 9. 

Money conditions are easier and collections are re- 
ported as quite fair. On the whole the situation seems 
to offer no discouraging features, while recent reports 
from Wall Street have a tendency to create a more op- 
timistic spirit in spite of the fact that people do not 
seem inclined to follow this barometer as closely as 
formerly. 


WIRE NaILts.—There has been some improvement 
this week over the sales of last, though the total is not 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5, 1915. 

ITHOUT any exceptions, all merchants state that 

the business outlook is very encouraging. This 

forecast is not based on what might be termed an in- 

tangible hope for better business conditions. The month 

of March showed an improvement over February around 

an average of 20 per cent. in cash business, and about 
15 per cent. in charge accounts. 

The encouraging feature of the above estimate is the 
increase of the cash trade reported. This shows con- 
clusively that the small purchaser is now able to buy 
goods, and this particular branch of the business is 
known to be the mainstay of the trade. Practically all 
of the local machine tool plants are running on full 
time, and several of them have on night forces. Other 
manufacturers also report an improvement, and the 
large number of skilled workmen at work has been a 
matter of great benefit to merchants in all lines. 

A comparison of figures for the first quarter of this 
year with the record of the corresponding period in 
1914, indicates that the total average is about 10 per 
cent. off. 

So far, a combination of circumstances, in which the 
weather played no small part, has helped out the coun- 
try merchants. Jobbers report that the dealers in the 
rural districts have been buying quite freely, but that 
they are disposed to be more conservative than formerly 
and orders are smaller than usual. 


yet heavy. Prices are reported to be maintained though 
some shading is being done. Whether or not this price 
cutting is general enough to affect prices remains, of 
course, to be seen. The quoted price seems fairly low 
and it is doubtful if a reduction would influence addi- 
tional business. We quote wire nails f.o.b. Chicago, as 


follows: 
Are Ot eS a own co adawada ween $1.789 base 
Cree Oe PER « rakcdawsvecaneds 1.839 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.......... 1.939 base 


BARB WIRE.—The export business continues to be the 
principal factor in this product. Domestic business is 
less than normal. It is reported that the last advance 
for galvanized is not being maintained by some man- 
ufacturers. The leading interest in this territory re- 
ports that all new business is being written on the new 


basis. We quote barb wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Carloads to jobbers, painted............ $1.789 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galv................ 2.389 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.839 base 
Carloads to retailers, galv.............. 2.439 base 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, bright, at same prices as 
painted barb wire. Galvanized staples are quoted at 
same prices as galvanized barb wire. 


FENCE WIRE.—Retailers have already purchased 
practically all of the wire fencing that they will re- 
quire during the spring months and orders for this 
product are light. We quote fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, 


as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, galvanized...........+-- $2.189 

Carloads to retailers, annealed..........+++-- 1.639 

Carloads to retailers, galvanized............. yen 
oo 


Carloads to jobbers, annealed............+.+.-. 
An additional advance of 10c. for less. than carloads. 


LINSEED O1L.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure 
old process oil: 


Carloads, TAW ..cc cece cette eee erect en eereeeres 60c. 
Carloads, boiled ........- 2s eee e ere e ere eeeeees 61c. 
5 or more barrels, raw. .....--- see cece cece eeees 6 2c. 
5 or more barrels, boiled... ......+-.-+eeeeeeees 63c. 
Less than 5 barrels, raW.......---seeeeeeeeeee 64e. 
Less than 5 barrels, boiled... .......---eeeeeees 65c. 





A rather peculiar circumstance is the report from 
merchants who handle farming implements. Although 
the farmers are somewhat ahead with their spring 
plowing, they have not bought the usual number of agri- 
cultural implements. This has been somewhat of a 
disappointment to country merchants in different near- 
by localities, but late reports indicate that the farmers 
are now more satisfactory customers. Kentucky deal- 
ers in Covington, Newport and Latonia, who cater to 
the farmer trade, have recently been very busy. 

The building season has brought out a call for wire 
nails that might be considered above the average for 
this time of the year. 

The jobbers’ quotation on wire nails ranges from 1.80c. to 
1.85¢c. Cincinnati. Barb wire is quoted around 2.40c. to 2.45c. 

The adjustment of differences between a number of 
independent sheet mill operators and their employes has 
enabled the Newport Rolling Mill Company and the 
American Rolling Mill Company to start up on full 
time. On account of the continued unsettled price of 
spelter the mills are not willing to take on any future 
business at present prices on galvanized sheets. 

Orders placed with local concerns, that are attribu- 
table to the war in Europe, have reached almost in- 
credible figures. Lately, two or three nearby firms 
have been given contracts for shrapnel shells, and, as 
much of this business is sublet, it has had a beneficial 
effect that has been felt by the hardware trade. 










































































DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SUDS 
DIPPERS 


By A. F. MUELLER 
















































































Pattern for a suds dipper 


UDS dippers are made to hold from one-half 
S gallon to one gallon and are of exceptionally 
strong construction. The body and the han- 

dle are the frustums of right cones and are de- 
veloped by the radial method. The handle inter- 
sects a curved surface on the body but the amount 
of contact surface is so small that it is not worth 
while to pay any attention to it, but to develop 
the pattern in the same manner as if the handle in- 
tersected a flat surface. The difficult part of de- 
veloping a set of patterns for a suds dipper is the 
pattern for the boss or brace which must be so de- 
signed that it is broad on top, making not only a 
boss for the handle but strengthening the weak 
point at the seam where the wire of the body butts. 
Construct the outline of the body, as in Fig. 2, 
and draw the center line of the handle at an angle 
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of 22 degrees to the horizontal, and complete from 
this center line the outline of the handle which is 
10 inches long, 34 to 1%4 inches in diameter at the 
small end, and 1%4 to 134 in diameter at the large 
end. Place the handle so that it will come just 
below the wire and from some point on the outline 
of the body, as at e, draw a line to the center line 
of the handle, intersecting the outline at H. From 
H to the large end of the handle the distance should 
not be less than 6 inches. Continue the line E-e 
and from some point that will not interfere with 
the intersection or miter line, as 4, draw a line 
at right angles to the center line of the handle and 
parallel with this line draw the line A-8 of Fig. 4. 
In shop work the half section of the article of 
which the boss is a part would be constructed on 
the base of the boss or line 1-4 in the side eleva- 
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tion. But as there are so many lines in the drawing 
this section is constructed apart from the base as 
in Fig. 4. Project to line A-8, parallel with E-G, 


the base point 4, and with G in Fig. 4 as center 


and radius to 4 describe a quarter circle, part of 
which will be part of the profile of the base. The 
profile in its entirety cannot be constructed, as 
part of its outline will depend on conditions that 
will develop later. Space the quarter circle into 
a number of equal spaces, and from the points 
draw lines at right angles to A-8 to intersect the 
base 1-4 in the elevation, and from the points on 
this line draw lines to the center E and these lines 
will be elements of a right cone, whose intersec- 
tion with the body in the plan must now be located. 

Extend the center line of the body, B-A, and at 
right angles to it draw a line, shown passing 
through A and E in Fig. 1, to represent the center 
line of the handle and the boss, and project verti- 
cally to this line the point E and the base points 
2, 3 and 4. From the latter intersections draw 
indefinite perpendiculars and make the one from 
2 equal to 2-2° and the one from 3 equal to 3-3° in 
Fig. 4. From the ends of each of these perpen- 
diculars draw lines to E and these lines will be 
the plans of elements, similarly numbered in the 
elevation. In the elevation the elements also rep- 
resent edges of sections in the boss and in the body. 
As E-2 is an edge of a section in the boss and part 
of this line also represents a section f-b-2, in the 
body. These sections in the body are elliptical as 
they are cuts across a right cone that are not at 
right angles to the center line. If their plans are 
found the plan will show how much of each section 
in the body is intersected by the corresponding 
section of the boss. 

At the intersection A of Fig. 1 as center and 
radius the semi-diameter of the top of the body, 
describe a circle and space the near quarter above 
the boss into a number of spaces and from the 
points 9 and 10 draw lines to A and these lines will 
be the plans of elements of the cone of which the 
body is a part. From the same points draw lines 
at right angles to A-E to intersect the top of the 
body in the elevation as 9 and 10 on line A-a. On 
account of space the elements cannot be drawn to 
the apex of the cone, so on the extended center line 
A-C describe from any point as D the quarter pro- 
file of the bottom of the body, as Fig. 3, and space 
the quarter circle into as many (equal) spaces as 
the quarter circle in the plan, and from the points 
draw lines parallel with the center line to intersect 
the bottom of the body or line B-7. Connecting 
corresponding points on the two ends of the frus- 
tum will result in the elements or part elevations of 
the elements in the plan, as lines 5-10 and 6-9. 
These elements with the outline are intersected by 
the elements of the boss and these intersections are 
vertically projected to elements of the same num- 
bers in the plan. As the line E-2 intersects the 
element 9-6 at g, then g is projected to the element 
of the same number in the plan as g on line 9-A; f 
is on the element 8-7 and is projected to line 8-A, 
etc. The points 2 and 3 do not intersect the next 
element but they are located on horizontal sec- 
tions of the body that are circles. To avoid the 
many lines the points are horizontally projected to 
the left outline of the body as at 2” and 3” and 
then the distances 2’-2” and 3’-3” are the radii of 
the circles on which 2 and 3 are located. These 
lengths can be directly transferred to the plan, but 
projection methods are here used. Vertically pro- 
ject 2” and 3” to the center line as 2” and 3” in 
the plan and with A as a center radially project 
these points to lines that have been vertically 
drawn from the points 2 and 3 in the elevation 
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locating 2’ and 3’. In the elevation the points, 
2,g,f are on the same section, so these points are 
connected in the plan as 2’-g-f. On the same sec- 
tion are 3,h,d which are connected in the plan and 
this line will be the plan of the section 3,h,d, etc. 
Now the points where the plan elements cross the 
plans of the elliptical sections will be plan points 
or miter points of the intersection between the boss 
and body. The element E-2 in Fig. 2 intersects the 
section f-g-2, and where this same numbered 
element intersects the plan of the section in Fig. 
1 will be a miter point as at b. The intersection 
of the element E-3 is c with the plan of the sec- 
tion d-h-3 and is another miter point; e is pro- 
jected directly from the elevation. In order that 
the edge of the flat piece in the side will be a 
straight cut it must lie on an element and to locate 
this element a line is drawn from A through the 
point b to intersect the circumference of the plan 
as at a, and then b-a will be part of the miter line. 
Connecting these points will result in the miter 
line as shown by the heavy lines. 

The miter points are now vertically projected to 
the elements and lines of corresponding numbers 
in the elevation and connecting the points thus 
located will result in the miter line in the elevation, 
as shown by the heavy line a-b-e. At right angles 
to the center line draw a line from H across the 
handle as H-i and connect i to a, and a to g and 
then will the heavy outline be the outline of the 
boss. 

In the plan extend the line s-a until it intersects 
the base line from 1 as at 1’ and then the distance 
1-1’ will be the top half-width of the profile in Fig. 
4. Extend the line i-a in Fig. 2 until it intersects 
the base line 1-4 at 1 and from the latter point 
draw a line at right angles and place on this line, 
from the line 8-A, the distance 1-1’ in the plan and 
from 1 draw a line to 2 completing the profile. 
The shaded part is a half view of the large end of 
the boss viewed parallel with its center line and 
the hights of the points are projected from the 
miter points and the several widths are the dis- 
tances that these same numbered miter points are 
perpendicularly from the center line in Fig. 1. 
This view is not necessary, but it gives an idea of 
the shape of the boss at the intersection. 

The usual way of developing patterns is to first 
find all of the true lengths of lines and then as- 
semble them. In this case the pattern will be de- 
veloped step by step as the true lengths are found. 
The miter points b and c are on foreshortened 
lines in Fig. 2 and to find how far they are from 
the apex E, they are projected at right angles to 
the center line to one of the outlines, as at e,c°,b°. 
With E as center and radius to 4, describe an arc 
on which place twice the number of spaces as 
there are spaces between 2 and 4 in the half pro- 
file in Fig. 4 and from the points draw lines to A. 
Radially project to these lines, with E as a cen- 
ter, the points b°,c°,e, and connect these points 
as shown in Fig. 5, and describe the arc 0-0. 

All of that part of the boss above the line b-o 
must be developed by triangulation. The true 
length of the line b-s must next be found, and this 
line, in the plan, is taken as a base, and is set off 
on a line as b-s in Fig. 6, and from s an indefinite 
perpendicular is erected. The elevation shows 
that the point s is the distance s-s° above b so the 
line from s in Fig. 6 is made s-s° long and a line 
from s° to b will be the true length of b-s in 
either the plan or elevation. With point b in Fig. 5 
as center and radius b-s° in Fig. 6, intersect an 
arc from o whose radius is the length of the spaces 
on 0-0, locating point s. 

The plan shows that a of that part of the miter 
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line a-b comes forward b-a” and to find the true 
length of a-b a triangle must be constructed. In 
Fig. 6 place on a line the length a-b of the elevation 
and from a erect a perpendicular equal in length 
to b-a® of the plan. Then the distance a°-b in 
Fig. 6 will be the true length of a-b. 

At the intersection s in the handle in Fig. 2 de- 
scribe a quarter profile or section of the handle at 
right angles to the center line and space the quar- 
ter circle into a number of equal spaces, and from 
the points s’, n’, m’ draw lines as shown to the end 
of the boss. From the points on s-i draw lines to 
the point a, and from the same points also draw 
vertical lines across the center line of the handle 
in the plan. Measuring from this center line set 
off on corresponding lines the lengths of the sec- 
tions m-m’, n-n’ and s-s’ and from these points 
draw lines to a° and these lines will be the plans 
of similarly numbered lines in the elevation, and 
the plan lines show how much the lines in eleva- 
tion are foreshortened. As the point i comes for- 
ward from a° a distance equal to i°-i; the point 
m a distance equal to m°-m, etc. A diagram of 
half sections will also give the true lengths but in 
this case this method is shorter and triangles will 
be used. On a line, as in Fig. 7, place the lengths 
of the lines from a to the line i-s in the elevation 
and from the points erect perpendiculars . which 
make equal to the amount that the lines come for- 
ward, as i°-i, n°-n, etc., in the plan. Lines con- 
necting the ends of the perpendiculars with the 
points a will be the true lengths of lines of the 
- game numbers in plan or elevation. 

With the point s in Fig. 5 as center and radius 
a-s° from Fig. 7, intersect an arc from b whose 
radius is b-a° of Fig. 6 locating point a. With a as 
a center and the rest of the true lengths in Fig. 
7 as radii, describe a series of arcs. Starting at s 


Sheet Metal Contractors Give 
Banquet 


HE Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave a banquet in the 
fountain room of the Hotel Gibson in that city on 
the evening of March 24. Over 80 guests were pres- 
ent, including a large number of ladies. 

The occasion was the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors. F. W. Stechow, president of the 
local organization, presided and introduced the dif- 
ferent speakers. John Weigel, vice-president of. the 
local association, was the principal speaker of the 
evening, and among some of his pertinent remarks 
are the following: 

“Our sole purpose should be to make better sheet 
metal men and to bring this about we must try and 
increase the membership of our organization. 

“Among the greatest obstacles to progress is the 
indifference of the sheet metal men; they seem care- 
less and lukewarm as to everything that does not 
concern their immediate welfare. 

“We are the only craft which is not as thoroughly 
organized as it should be. 

“If the sheet metal men will put aside the petty 
jealousies which often creep into the business from 
some cause or other they will be not only better men 
but better business men in the community. 

“Our business is just as important as any other 
business in the community and there is no reason 
why we should not keep it on the same plane. 

“It is up to us to make ard keep it on this same 
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and the length of the spaces in the arc o-o or the 
spaces in the quarter profile in the handle, step 
from arc, to arc, to arc, till point i is located. With 
i as center and radius i-8 in Fig. 2 intersect an are 
from a, whose radius is a-8 in the plan, locating 
the point 8. From i draw a line indefinitely 
through 8. With the radius A-8 of Fig. 1 and 
from a intersect the indefinite line as at F. With 
this point as center and the same radius describe 
the arc a-8, to which add material for lapping down 
into the body for a soldering lap. To one edge add 
material for a lap seam as at K. 

Small notches must be cut out of the flat sides 
for the wire, and the plan shows that the length of 
these notches is equal to a-r; r is vertically pro- 
jected to the center line of the wire t-v in Fig. 2, 
crossing a-s at r; a-r in the plan, for all practical 
purposes, is the true length of t-v. To find the 
distance that r is from s in the elevation s-r is 
transferred to the base line a-s in Fig. 7 measur- 
ing from a as at r, and from this point a perpen- 
dicular is erected, intersecting the line s°-a at r°, 
and then will a-r° be the true length. With this 
true length as radius and from this point s as 
center, describe the arc at r in the pattern. From 
r describe an arc whose radius is r-v of Fig. 2 and 
from a, an arc whose radius is a-t. Draw a line 
that is tangent to these arcs, and from t set off 
the distance a-r in the plan as t-v; v is the inner 
edge of the slot and from that point on the line 
t-v is set off the half-diameter of the wire in Fig. 
2. With this point as center and radius to v, de- 
scribe slightly more than a half-circle. From a, 
draw a line that is tangent to the half circle, and 
from t draw a line that is parallel to the tangent 
and that is also tangent to the opposite side of the 
half circle, completing the pattern as shown in full 
in Fig. 5. 


level all the time. This can only be accomplished 
by thorough organization of our craft. 

“It is true we cannot satisfy every one, but a 
great deal of good can be done if every sheet metal 
man in the city joins our organization and helps the 
good work by attending the meetings.” 

Mr. Weigel also urged the different members to 
start a campaign for a larger membership, stating 
that Cincinnati should send at least delegates repre- 
senting 100 members to the next meeting of the 
Ohio Association that will be held in Dayton June 3 
next. He also called attention to the importance of 
closer co-operation between the jobbers, contractors 
and manufacturers as being a matter of vital neces- 
sity to all three branches of the trade. 

Among other speakers who were called on by the 
chairman were the following: C. A. Hardupee, Otto 
Dieckmann, David Buchanan, Albert Boebinger, 
Charles E. Pfau, W. F. Belmar and Phillip Smith. 
All of these speakers heartily coincided with vice- 
president Weigel’s suggestions and promised their 
earnest support. G. F. Ahlbrandt, assistant man- 
ager of sales of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, was an outside visitor who was 
present and congratulated the association on the 
large attendance at its first social session and prom- 
ised the heartiest co-operation on behalf of his firm, 
as an associate member, in all work that the organi- 
zation undertook for the betterment of the trade. 

The entertaining features were arranged by a 
committee composed of the following: Chas. Kob- 
mann, chairman, John Weigel and Adam Andler. 

A business meeting will be held at an early date 
to make arrangements for sending delegates to the 
Dayton meeting above mentioned. 
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Bent Mud Guard,$7.00 Broken Lamp,$13.00 


Stanley No. 1775 Garage Door Holder 
Would Have Saved $20.00 


A sudden gust of wind sends the garage door swinging to. 
There’s a smash and the door comes off the victor. A mud- 
guard bent and an expensive lamp broken. The owner will 
be looking for something to prevent the repetition of such 
an accident. 

Are you ready to demonstrate the New “Stanley” Garage : 
Door Holder? Its action is practically automatic. No one | 
has to give it a thought, the mere act of throwing the door 
open will set the device in action and it takes care of itself. 
In closing the door, all that is necessary is to catch a con- my 
venient Thumb Ring, and a slight pull releases the lock on Y 


the side and pulls the door shut as well. 
It’s never in anyone’s way. There is as much clearance as if it weren’t 


there, for it’s applied high up on the door. Ask your Jobber. Weight, 
nine pounds. Length, open, 48 inches; closed, 27% inches. Packed, 
one right and one left hand, in a package, with screws. Furnished in 
J, Jt, Z and Z-J1 Finishes. Quarter size working model and supply 
of advertising matter furnished with your first order. 

Visit °our Booth when at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, in Palace 
of Manufactures, corner Fifth Street and Avenue D. 


HINGES, HASPS, HANDLES, HOLDERS AND BOLTS FOR THE GARAGE DOOR 
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NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 

















From left to right—A Silver crystal cut glass serving tray, a Silver casserole and a Silver mahoguny serving tray 


United States Portable 
Electric Drills 


The United States Electric Tool 
Company, Sixth and Belmont streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has placed upon the 
market the United States portable 
electric hand drill and- the United 
States combination electric hand drill. 
The portable hand drill is equipped 
with a Westinghouse universal motor, 
which operates upon either a direct or 

















The United States portable hand drill is 

shown at the left—the right-hand view 

shows the United States combination elec- 
tric drill 


alternating current of from 110 to 220 
volts, of 25, 30, 40 or 60 cycles, single- 
phase current. 

The advantage of this type of motor 
is that it can be taken out on any job 
regardless of the kind of current avail- 
able, as it operates with the same effi- 
ciency on either alternating or direct 
current. These universal drills are 
made in sizes of from 3/16-inch up to 
1%-inch capacity, drilling these sized 
holes in metal, and they are also espe- 
cially adapted for wood boring. 

The bench drill, also shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is a com- 
bination machine, as the electric hand 
drill can be placed in the bench drill 
frame, and it then answers the pur- 
pose of an electric-driven drill press. 
This drill press has all the movements 
of a small radial drill, as it drills at 
any angle and the horizontal arm can 
be pulled out, so that the operator 
can drill 15 inches from the column to 
the center of the twist drill. The ca- 
ble can be raised or lowered. 

The entire outfit, which includes the 
portable drill that can be detached for 
other work, weighs only 150 pounds. 


Mahogany and Cut Glass 
Serving Trays 


Silver & Co., 304-314 Hewes street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are manufacturing 
the crystal cut glass serving tray, the 
mahogany serving tray and_ the 
casserole, which are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The crystal 
cut glass serving tray is made with 
imported French plate glass %4 inch 
thick, with a cut center and a heavy 
brass rim, nickel plated. These trays 
are made in seven sizes in both oval 
and round styles. The rims are of 
extra heavy half-hard brass, which is 
handsomely pierced in the design 
shown. The rim can be furnished in 
old brass polished or nickel-plated 
finish. These trays are made in ovals 
of 8 by 4%, 11 by 6, 16 by 10, 18 by 
12 inches, and in rounds of 12, 14 and 
16 inches. These trays are especially 
useful for serving fruits, ices, etc. 
They may be had in silver-plate if 
desired. 


The mahogany serving trays are 
made in both oval or round styles, as 
desired. They are made of selected 
mahogany of the best grade. This is 
three-plied to prevent warping in use; 
the rim is also of solid mahogany and 
the entire tray is high grade through- 
out. This tray has a piece of French 
plate glass cemented in; this is done 
in a manner which makes it water- 
proof and moisture-proof. The bottom 
of the tray can be removed by simply 
withdrawing a few countersunk brass 
screws, enabling a piece of lace, etc., 
to be placed under the glass. The end 
handles are of solid brass, highly 
polished, and they may be had in 
either silver or nickel-plate if desired. 
The trays are finished dull, and they 
may be cleaned and polished in the 
same manner as high-grade mahogany 
furniture. These trays are made in 
three sizes, as follows: 12 by 18 
inches, oval; 15 by 25 inches, oval, and 
14 inches, round. 

The Silver casseroles and baking 
dishes are made in two styles and 
sizes. No. 4003 is an oval shape, 
having a capacity of 3 pints and 
measuring 8 by 6 by 3 inches. This 
casserole is olive green. The other 
style is the’ No. 4005 round casserole. 
This has a capacity of 5 pints, and it 
is of the same color as the No. 4003. 
The No. 4005 measures 8 by 3% 
inches. 
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Improved Dover Egg 
Beaters 


The Dover Stamping & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., is placing on 
the market two new styles of beaters, 
which contain radical improvements 
over the former Dover egg beater. 
One improvement is a heavy perfor- 
ated re-tinned steel disc, which is 
firmly attached to the bottom of the 

















The Dover egg beater is shown at the 
left; the right-hand view shows the 
“Quadruplex”’ beater 
beater. This disc not only prevents 
the beater from moving around in a 
bowl, but allows it to positively stand 

alone. 

It often occurs when beating eggs 
that it is necessary to leave the beater 
to obtain sugar or something else, and 
the standing feature of this beater at 
such time makes it very convenient. 
The company states that this beater 
is exceptionally easy to clean, and 
that the beater also has a third pinion, 
located on the handle at the upper end 
of the turning wheel, which prevents 
che wheel from slipping and adds to 
the stability of this device. 

The other improvement is the new 
Dover “Quadruplex” beater. In this 
beater the number of floats are doub- 
led, allowing the beating of several 
eggs very quickly. This beater also 
contains the third pinion referred to 
above, and all castings and wire in it 
are re-tinned. Both egg beaters con- 
tain all the improved features em- 
bodied in the other Dover beaters. 
No. 20 is the family size, having a 
length over all of 10% inches. 
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No. 235. Right Angle Door Hanger. 


Where Every Inch of 
Door Room Counts 


The modern garage with its sparseness of room has made the subject of sliding doors a much- 


mooted question. 
“Quite a problem,” said the builder. 


“Not at all,” said we. And to prove the assertion we produced our No. 235 Garage Door 
Hanger. Instead of causing the door to slide in-and-out—the usual way—our No. 235 Hanger 
opens and slides the door in one motion, at right angles to the doorway, and flush against the 
wall. The picture below shows the cause; the one above, the effect. 


But we're not thru with you yet. Remember we make “‘a hanger for 
any door that slides.’’ Also that every hanger is logically a hardware 
item. R-W Particulars tell the story. Our prices help tell it. 


No. 235 
Tandem and 
Single 
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New Stow Motor Driven 
Tools 


The Stow Mfg. Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is manufacturing the Stow 
suspended type, direct-connected ‘drill. 
buffer and grinder and the Stow gen- 
eral utility tool. The drill, buffer and 
grinder has a speed of 3,400 revolu- 
tions per minute. 
use with either an alternating current 
of 110 or 220 volts, 60 cycles, single 
phase, or a direct current of 100 or 220 
volts. 

This tool is sold complete with a 
flexible shaft and fittings, ready to 
connect to a lamp socket. It does not 
take up any bench or floor room, and 
it is furnished in any size. 

The Stow -general utility tool has a 
speed of from:400 to.7, 000 revolutions 
per minuté. . Phis tool is intended for 
die sinking; grilling, buffing, grinding, 
and it may be’ also used as a screw 
driver. Like the other Stow tool de- 
scribed above, it is made in two styles, 
for either altérnating or direct :cur- 
rent. It may* be had without .a 
pedestal in the suspended ‘type also. 


Myers. House Pumps 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 
are placing on the market a new line 
of house pumps, which is illustrated 
herewith. The Myers cog-gear house 
force pump has a long stroke and ex- 
tra large capacity, embodying the 
company ’s cog gear with 5-inch stroke, 
which, is. stated. to give at least 25. per 
cent..more capacity to the pump. The 


cylinder «ig bored and highly polished: | 


This pump has a brass valve seat, and 
the head is attached to the pump by 
two bolts. The handle can be adjust- 
ed to any angle desired. The pump is 
so arranged as to drop the water to 
prevent freezing. This model can also 
be furnished. with a cock spout for 
forcing the water into elevated tanks. 

The Myers cog-gear pitcher pump is 
also fitted with the company’s cog 
gear. This pump, it is stated, was 
placed upon the market to meet the 
demand for a pitcher pump with extra 
large capacity. This model has a 3- 
inch polished cylinder with a brass 
valve seat, and it is tapped for a 1\%4- 
inch pipe. 

The Myers long-stroke pitcher pump 


Oe Be 


It is furnished for 
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The left-hand view shows’ the Stow drill, buffer and grinder; at the right is the Stow 
general utility tool 


ts built to fill the requirements of a 
pitcher pump wheré’ large capacity is 
required. This pump also has a brass 

















Top ae tal the Myers house force 
— = ht: the Myers pitcher some. 
wer ian. left: the Myers long-stroke 


pitcher pump; right: the Myers double- 
acting: house force pump 

















The “Unald” bicycle 


valve seat and it is bored and highly 
polished. 

The Myers double-acting house force 
pump has a siphon spout and a revers- 
ible handle. This pump is fitted with 
a glass valve seat and a brass cylin- 
der. It is also arranged to drop the 
water to prevent freezing. The reser- 
voir top and siphon spout give a con- 
tinuous flow of water. The reversible 
handle can be placed at any angle, this 
making either a right or left hand or 
straightway pump, as desired. This 
pump is built on the plan of the Myers 
submerged cylinder well pump, and it 
is double acting, having heavy, seam- 
less-brass upper and lower. cylinders, 
a fiber-rubber check and an expansion 
plunger bucket. It is compactly built 
and very powerful. The base is a new 
and novel design, and it is attached to 
the cylinder by means of three heavy 
cap screws. The pump, when fur- 
nished with the company’s improved 
cock .spout, is designed for forcing 
water into a tank or bathroom, or to 
be used as an ordinary pump, as de- 
sired. 


The “Unxld” Bicycle 


The Motor Car Supply Company, 
1451-1455 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has brought out the “Unxld” bi- 
cycle, which is made: of the best 
Shelby seamless tubing. This bicycle 
is equipped with a genuine Fauber 
hanger, an imported roller chain, 
English pedals, a motorcycle type 
saddle, an improved handle bar, steel 
mudguards and a steel stand. It is 
finished in blue, red, gray or black, 
and it is fitted with non-skid tires. 


Wheeling Correction Sup- 
plement “C” 


The Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has published 
a correction, supplement “C,” to its 
general catalog No. 290. This supple- 
ment supersedes all list prices, in- 


formation, addenda pages, errata 
slips, etc., which the supplement 
covers. The supplement “C” is well. 


printed and illustrated. It contains 


36 pages. 
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Warren 
Hardware Fixtures 


Could you take a peek into. the factory where these 
well-known Fixtures are designed and made—you 
would find constant delight in the superb material and 
workmanship entering into the completion of each 
individual Unit. 


Warren Fixtures are manufactured 
in a manner which guarantees 
their ability to “stand up and 
deliver” after years of hard usage. 


CATALOGUES 65 & 219 Mailed upon Request. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


503 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
Eastern Display Room: 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


The.La-geet Ma.ufacturers of Hardware -Store Fixtures in the world 
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“T and T” Metal Fence Posts 


The Metal Post & Culvert Company, 
Niles, Ohio, is manufacturing the “T 
and T” metal fence posts, which are 
made of the best open hearth steel. 
These posts may be put in place with- 
out cutting away any of the ground 
or digging a post hole. 
states that 7-foot posts can be driven 


into place a rod apart in an average 


time of a minute and a half per post. 


These posts are self-contained, requir- 


ing no staples or other fastening de- 


vices of any kind. The fastening lugs 


are a part of the post and the post is 
fireproof and will not heave when the 
frost comes out of the ground. 
Another advantage possessed by 
these fence posts is that they make a 




















One of the “T and T” metal fence posts 


perfect ground for the wire fencing 
at each post. This is an advantage 
over wooden posts, for when the 
wooden posts are used the wire fenc- 
ing is not grounded and cattle may 
be killed or injured by coming in con- 
tact with the wire during a storm. 

The “T and T” metal fence posts 
‘are made in lengths of 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 feet. 


The Buckeye Incubator 


The Buckeye Incubator Company, 
‘Springfield, Ohio, is manufacturing 
the Buckeye incubator, in a special 
style E, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The case 
of this incubator is made of Cali- 
fornia red wood, and it is well fin- 
ished. It has an insulated, double top, 
and the walls are so constructed that 
the necessary temperature can easily 
be maintained in any location. 

A standard Buckeye metal thermo- 
stat regulates the temperature to a 
fraction of a degree. With this de- 
vice the company claims that it is 
only necessary to regulate the tem- 
perature when the hatch is started, 
because the regulator stays in the 


The company 





position it is placed in, and the tem- 
perature of the egg chamber will not 
change. 

The tank is an improved design 
which insures uniform temperature 

















The Buckeye incubator 


throughout the egg chamber. The tank 
is equipped with an extra large boiler, 
of new design. It is claimed that this 
gives the necessary heat with a fuel 
consumption of only a pint of oil per 
day. Both tank and boiler are made 
of heavy, rust-resisting toncan metal. 

The complete lamp consists of a 
seamless, galvanized steel bowl, a 
wide base “Miller” burner, and a one- 
piece, galvanized steel chimney. The 
company claims that this lamp will 
not smoke or get out of order. 

With each of these incubators is 
included a standard Buckeye egg 
tester, which the company asserts en- 
ables the operator to follow the devel- 
opment of the chicks while they are 
hatching, and also to remove the un- 
fertile and unhatchable eggs. 


The King Sash Lock 


The King Sash Lock & Adv. Com- 
pany, 50 Church street, New Yori: 
City, has brought out the King sash 
lock, which is made of cold rolled 
steel. The company states that the 
King lock is simple and durable, and 
that it fits any window. The lock can 
be adjusted by anyone, and with it 
a window can be locked in any posi- 
tion, either opened or closed. 

To adjust the King, the lock is 
placed on top of the lower sash and 
locked. To ventilate the room the 




















The King sash lock 


upper sash is lowered the desired dis- 
tance and the lock is placed about six 
inches above the top of the lower sash 
and locked. The lower sash can be 
raised until it comes in contact with 
the lock and no higher. The top sash 
cannot be lowered or raised when the 
lock is attached. 
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The King sash lock retails for 25 
cents. It is claimed that this device 
offers protection against burglars and 
that it prevents the rattling of 
windows. 


“Fit-Al” Hay Bed Clamps 


The Dunbar Mfg. Company, Center- 
ville, Ind., is manufacturing the “Fit- 
Al” hay bed clamps, which are ada- 
justable and fit all sizes of timber 
from 1% inches to 3 inches thick. 
The company states that there is no 
play with the “Fit-Al” clamp, as it 
clamps the timbers firmly on all sides, 
making the bed rigid and strong. It 
is also stated that these clamps are 
very easily applied and that they are 
made of the best malleable iron. 

These clamps are not made in right 
or left models, so that any two pieces 
make a pair of clamps. They are not 
packed in sets, but they are put up 12 
pairs in a carton and 6 cartons to a 
case. The company recommends ‘hat 
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The “Fit-Al”’ hay bed clamp, showing how 
it is adjusted 


merchants sell these clamps by the 
pair and not in sets, as by selling them 
in pairs they will never have broken 
sets. Another point strongly brought 
out is that with these clamps the size 
of the dealer’s stock is materially re- 
duced, as he does not have to carry 
more than one size clamp. 


Pritzlaff Hardware Cata- 
log No. 6 


The John Pritzlaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has published 
its new, large catalog No. 6. This 
volume is well printed and profusely 
illustrated, containing 2404 pages. On 
the front page is a steel engraving of 
John Pritzlaff, the founder of the com- 
pany, and there are also a number of 
views of the company’s warehouses. 
This book is classified into 14 depart- 
ments for ready reference, and it also 
contains weights and useful tables 
and freight classifications. 


THE ACME CARBURETER COMPANY, 
Port Huron, Mich., has been incorpo- 
rated for $10,000, to manufacture and 
sell carbureters in the United States 
and Canada. 
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PULL 


Your Screen Door Business to 
Bigger Sales and Better Profits 





Your trade will gladly pay more for screen doors fitted with good- 
looking, substantial wrought pulls in place of the flimsy kind. And you 
will boost your spring and summer screen door business and your sales 
of this kind of hardware if you have in stock and are displaying the 


PEATO Utility Pull 


For Doors, Sash, and Cabinets 


Handsome in design, full-sized for a comfortable grasp, strong and well-made, 
this new Pexto Pull has been a big seller from the start. Can be furnished in 
wrought steel, bronze or brass, in any of the ten finishes most popular with 
the trade. Packed one dozen in a box with screws. Two gross boxes in a case, 
weight 55 lbs. 

Get your order in quick for immediate business 





The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 


MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
& Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders & General Hardware 


Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 






“Q-G” Ford Shock Absorbers 
Mean Comfort, Economy and Safety 


Unless loaded to capacity, Ford cars must be equipped with shock absorbers, to insure 
any measure of real comfort. 


“O-G” Shock Absorbers make the Ford an easier-riding car, regardless of the num- 
ber of passengers. They protect the moving parts from excessive jolts, prolonging 
their life. And they prevent side sway, with its dangers in direct steering. 

“O-G” Absorbers have hand adjustment device, and will not squeak or rattle. Ask 
your dealer, or write us direct for your set. 


An Oxygen Decarbonizer Will Make Over Your Motor 


If you want your motor to do its full duty, and your fuel to be 100% 










For 















Rear efficient, your motor must be absolutely free from carbon deposits. 
. The process of oxygen decarbonization has important advan- 
Spring S tages over the old scraping method— 
* The motor can be cleaned and back in service in half an hour 
5 —and oxygen is more thorough than the scraping method. 
: “Oxygas” is best for use in the generator illustrated herewith. 
Per Pair Price of instrument complete with 12 pounds of “Oxygas” 
only $15. 
Dealers—These are both big sellers, with liberal discounts Fam 
$9 Write for details. am 
Per Set 
of 4 Oxygen Generator Company, Inc. 





301 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 




















Seiss Automobile and 
Motorcycle Horns 


The Seiss Mfg. Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, is manufacturing the Seiss auto- 
mobile horn and the Seiss motorcycle 

















The motorcycle horn is shown at the top, 
the lower view shows the automobile horn 


horn, both of which are illustrated 
herewith. The Seiss horn is a me- 
chanically operated horn, which may 
be run either to the left or right. The 
sound produced by the Seiss horns 
may be regulated at will from a low 
tone to a loud, penetrating signal. 
The sound is produced in the same 


manner as in the electric, motor-driven ' 


horns, by the toothed wheel coming 
into contact with the diaphragm, pro- 
ducing a loud signal. 

It is stated that the Seiss horns are 
constructed from the best material, 
with a vanadium steel diaphragm. 
The gears are machine cut and the 
contact point and the toothed wheel 
are tempered. These horns have only 
three bearings. The enamel is bakea 
at a temperature of 300 degrees, giv- 
ing a durable and lasting finish. The 
Seiss horns are furnished in black, 


with a highly polished ‘nickel bell or 
in black with a brass bell, or all black. 

Seiss horns are guaranteed for life 
against defects. The two models illus- 
trated here are for use with automo- 
biles, trucks, light cars, motorcycles 
and motor boats. The company manu- 
factures various styles of brackets for 
attaching the horns. The model “A” 
automobile horn lists at $4, and the 
motorcycle type, “M,” is priced at 
$3.75. Any finish or any style attach- 
ing bracket can be obtained. 


Peerless Piston Rings 


The Peerless Piston Ring Company, 
91-107 Lafayette street, Newark, N. J., 
is manufacturing the Peerless piston 
rings, which the company states will 
maintain a leak-proof seal in the cyl- 
inder bore with a minimum amount 
of friction, preventing the leakage of 
gas and lubricating oil. 

It is claimed that the double-eccen- 
tric construction of these piston rings 
is to equalize the pressure on the cyl- 
inder bore at all points. The leak- 
proof joint of the Peerless piston rings 
is produced by having the slot opening 
of the two outer eccentric rings set 
somewhat apart and having an inner 
eccentric ring with the slot opening on 
the opposite diameter. These rings 
are maintained in position by a pin. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
these piston rings are easy starting; 
minimum friction and the elimination 

















One of the Peerless piston rings 


of breakage when putting on the pis- 
ton rings. All Peerless piston rings 
are covered under a binding guaran- 
tee. They are made for use on auto- 
mobile, motorcycle, truck, aeroplane 
and marine motors. The prices range 
from $1.75 for the 2%-inch size to $2 
for the 6-inch size. 
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The Bell Tire Pump 


The Beil Pump Company, 74-78 
Fort street, East, Detroit, Mich., is 
marketing the Bell tire pump. The 
company states that this pump is 
strong and substantial, and that it is 

















The Bell tire pump. 


made to last. It is claimed that this 
pump will inflate a tire to any stand- 
ard at any time. 

The Bell tire pump has a 24-inch, 
19-gauge, brass cylinder, a heavy 
brass knurled top and a cast base, 
with a folding stirrup. This pump 
is also equipped with the Bell ex- 
panding plunger, 2 feet of 5-ply hose, 
fitted with the Bell connection clamp. 
The pump is highly polished and 
lacquered, and it retails for $3.50. It 
is guaranteed for a period of 5 years. 


THE THREE-STAR TIRE COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J., has been recently in- 
corporated to manufacture tires and 
tubes. The capital stock of the new 
company is $50,000, and the incor- 
porators are: E. H. Steel, A. F. Up- 
dike and. R. G. Whitehead. 
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Sparton Warning Signals made a tremendous hit with 
motor car owners, motor car manufacturers and hard- 
ware dealers during 1914. 


Motor car owners found the Sparton always ready, always 
willing to give the proper and dignified warning so 
essential to safety-first motoring. 


Motor car manufacturers find the Sparton a wonderful 
asset to the sale of their cars because of the Sparton’s 
high standing among buyers who know. 


Hardware dealers find the Sparton a quick seller—a per- 
manent satisfaction giver. 


Right Now is when you should send in your 1915 order. 











ACUTE 





If you are not a Sparton dealer send for our 1915 dealers’ 
proposition. Don’t delay—send now for complete 
details. 
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Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Carborundum Valve Grind- 
ing Compound © 


The Carborundum Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and 26 West Broad- 
way, New York City, is marketing a 
fine quality of carborundum valve- 
grinding compound, put up conve- 
niently in cleverly arranged round tin 
cans 2% inches in diameter and 1% 
inches high. Midway between top and 
bottom there is a metal diaphragm- 
like partition, which provides two dis- 
tinct compartments having round fric- 
tion-tight covers at each end, which in 
one space contains fine grit and in the 
other a coarse mixture. 

Either cover can be pried out as re- 

















two 


can holding 
valve-grinding 


compartment 
of carborundum 

compounds 
quired, and as easily replaced, thus 
keeping the greasy composition fresh 
and usable at all times. The com- 
pounds are slightly different in color 
so that they may be readily distin- 
guished on sight, regardless of the at- 
tractive labeling, the coarse, for in- 
stance being a darker shade than the 
fine, which is a lighter gray. A me- 
dium grade is also made, so that there 
is available coarse and fine in one can, 
or coarse and medium, or fine and me- 
dium in the three cans, according to 
the specifications of the user. 


“L-Ty-To” Tire Treatment 


- The Schofield Laboratories Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., is manufac- 
turing “L-Ty-To” tire treatment, 
which is a fibrous composition in a 
semi-liquid form that automatically 
and permanently cures punctures. It 
is claimed that “L-Ty-To” will not 
injure a tire, but will greatly prolong 
its efficiency. The ingredients are 
harmless and it does not ferment, 
become sour or create acid or gas. 
This composition does not cause the 
tube to stick to the casing or in any 
way interfere with vulcanizing. 

When a puncture occurs, the fibrous 
part of the compound, which forms a 
thick layer along the inside wall of 
the tube, is forced into the hole by 
the pressure of the air. At the same 
time the fluid with which the fiber 
is mixed is squeezed from it in much 
the same manner as water is expelled 
from a sponge when it is pressed in 
the fingers. The plug of fiber ex- 
pands the moment it enters the hole 
and instantly an elastic cork is 
formed, which prevents the air from 
escaping. 

The company states that the 
“L-Ty-To” compound will prevent 
slow leaks, and, as proper inflation is 
maintained in the tire at all times, 
the chief cause of rim cutting and 
blow-outs is removed. In addition to 
curing punctures this compound will 


Double 
grades 


heal wounds in casings. The plug of 
fiber is forced into the wound by the 
air pressure and it remains intact, 
preventing foreign substances such as 
sand, gravel or dirt from entering the 
wound and causing a blow-out. The 
“L-Ty-To” compound is not a gummy, 
sticky composition. It occupies only 
6 per cent. of the space inside a tube, 
the other 94 per cent. being air. - It 
can be changed from one tube to an- 
other as the tubes or casings wear out. 
It will not stain either clothing or 
varnish. 

Each package of “L-Ty-To” is in- 
tended to treat one tire which corre- 
sponds with the size of the tire in 
cross-section inches. The sizes run 
from a treatment for a 2%-inch tire 
to a treatment for a tire measuring 
6 inches, the prices ranging from 
$2.50 to $6. 


The “Carbon Proof” Spark 
Plug 


The Auburn Ignition Mfg. Company, 
Auburn, N. Y., is manufacturing the 
“Carbon Proof” spark plug, which is 
stated to be self-cleaning. This spark 
plug is made in sizes of %-inch stand- 
ard, %-inch-18 and metric. The “Car- 
bon Proof” spark plugs are made with 
a solid mica core, which is built into 
the shell, making this plug  proot 
against compression. These plugs are 
also equipped with nickel steel coils 
which become heated when the motor 
is running and consume the oil de- 
posited on the spark plug as fast as it 




















The “Carbon Proof” spark plug 


settles. The four firing wires act as 
a cage to hold the coil as well as 
giving four firing points. 

Exceptional ease in starting a car 
is claimed for these spark plugs. The 
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wire used in these plugs is a special 
electric, non-corrosive and heat-resist- 
ing material, built to withstand the 
deteriorating effects of exposure to 
heat, etc. _ 

The “Carbon Proof” spark plugs are 
built all in one piece without bushing, 
and they have no recess to hold car- 
bon or dead gas. These plugs are 
priced at $1.50 each. 


The “Basline Autowline’”’ 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Com- 
pany, 805-809 North Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo., is manufacturing the “Bas- 
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The “Basline Autowline”’ 


line Autowline,” which is a quarter- 
inch Yellow Strand Powersteel wire 
rope about 25 feet long, which is espe- 
cially constructed for towing motor 
cars. This tow line weighs only 4% 
pounds, and it may be stowed away 
under the cushion of a car, out of the 
way. 

As an illustration of the great 
strength of this tow line the company 
states that with it a 4,000-pound mo- 
tor car can be pulled up a 20 per cent. 
grade. On both ends of the “Autow- 
line” there are half-inch Manila rope 
slings, which make it possible to at- 
tach a stalled motor car to another 
car in less than a minute. The strain 
on these slings, if doubled, is taken by 
four pieces of half-inch Manila rope. 
The Manila rope prevents the scratch- 
ing or marring of the paint. 

The “Autowline” can also be at- 
tached to the rim or spoke of a wheel 
of a car which is stuck in a rut or 
mud hole, and it may be then used to 
pull the car out on its own power. Af- 
ter the “Autowline” is fastened a part 
turn is taken with it around the hub. 
This makes the hub perform the func- 
tions of a capstan. The free end of 
the line is made fast to a tree or pole 
and the engine is started, thus forcing 
the car to go forward. 

This 4%-pound “Autowline” is for 
use with pleasure cars only. The com- 
pany also manufactures heavier lines 
for trucks. 


New Gibson Accessory 
Catalog 


The Gibson Company, 416-424 North 
Capitol boulevard, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has issued its new, large catalog for 
1915, which features the company’s 
line of motor car accessories and tires. 
This catalog is exceptionally well 
printed and profusely illustrated. It 
contains 320 pages of illustrations and 
descriptions, and it is bound with an 
attractive colored cover. 
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id You Get Your 1915 
rofit Sharing Agreement? 


Have you filled it in, signed it, and given it to your jobber 
or his salesman? 


REMEMBER:—Our Profit Sharing Agreement entitles 
you to share our profits, a share payable to you at the end 
of the year, by check, direct from us. A profit based on 
the amount of business you do on Champion plugs. 


You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. If 
extra profits on the quality spark plug—extra profits on 
the most widely advertised spark plug—extra profits on 
the easiest selling and most called for spark plug—appeal 
to you, fill out the agreement at once, and give it to your 
jobber’s salesman. 


Our world wide NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN begins in April. Every car owner in your terri- 
tory will know even more about Champion Spark Plugs. 
Large space will be taken in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Digest, Christian Herald, Popular Mechanics, and the 
leading Farm and Daily Newspapers in your territory. 
This campaign is for your benefit. Cash in on this pub- 
licity. See that your stock of “Champions” is complete. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 


1703 Upton Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Allen Tire Case 
The Allen Auto Specialty Company, 


1926 Broadway, New York City, is 


manufacturing the Allen tire case, 

















The Allen tire case, style 1 


style 1, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This is the com- 
pany’s regular stock cover. It is fur- 
nished in plain black enamel duck, 
which harmonizes with any car and it 
is guaranteed to be perfect in every 
particular. 

When so ordered the company can 
furnish style 1 in any solid color at 
50 cents additional, or, made from im- 
ported material the style 1 tire case 
costs $1 extra. Including an inner 
tube bag, these tire cases are made in 
sizes of 28 to 32 inches, 33 and 34 
inches, 35 and 36 inches and 37 and 
38 inches. 


The “U. S.” Shock Absorber 


The B. & L. Auto Lamp Company, 
507-509 West Thirty-fifth street, New 
York City, is manufacturing the 
“U. S.” shock absorber, which is made 
in two models for Ford and larger 
automobiles. The company states that 
the “U. S.” shock absorber is an ex- 
ceptionally well-designed device, all 
wearing parts being made from the 
best bearing metal. The specially 

















The “U. 8.” shock absorber for Fords is 
shown at the left; the right-hand view 
Shows the model for heavy cars 


wound spring is constantly immersed 
in grease and it cannot be reached by 
dust, grit or mud. 


The “U. §S.” shock absorber for 
heavier cars than the Ford contains 
the same essential construction as the 
Ford model. In this shock absorber 
four bolts form the skeleton frame. 
A sliding cam in the top “gives” 
easily to the sway, yet holds firmly. 
The spring is completely enclosed in 
a housing packed with grease. 

The Ford model “U. S.” shock ab- 
sorbers retail at $11 per set of four. 
The model for' use on heavier cars 
retails at $16 per set of two, having 
a capacity up to,2,600 pounds, and 
$18 per set of two} having a capacity 
of from 2,700 pounds up. 


The “X” Liquid for 
Radiators 


The “X” Laboratories, 630 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., is manufac- 
turing the “X” liquid for motor car 
radiators, water jackets and steam 
and water boilers. It is stated that 
this liquid eliminates scales and keeps 
radiators clean, making the cooling 
system efficient, stopping leaks in the 
radiator and water jackets in 10 min- 
utes. It is also claimed that “X” will 
prevent the corrosion of the radiator 
tubes. 

The “X” liquid contains no powder, 
cement or glue. It is guaranteed to 
contain nothing injurious to metal or 
rubber and it will not clog the finest 
honey comb radiator. When “X” is 




















A can of the “X” liquid 


poured into the radiator it mixes with 
the water, reaching the leaks no mat- 
ter where they are located. After the 
leaks are stopped with this compound 
it is left in the radiator, where it will 
stop new leaks due to vibration. 

The “X” liquid is priced at $1.50 
per can, which contains enough of the 
liquid to repair two radiators of av- 
erage size. 


The “Gem” Safety Tire 


Signal 

The Safety. Tire Signal Company, 
655 Twelfth street, Boulder, Col., is 
marketing the “Gem” safety tire sig- 
nal, which is a device attached to the 
rim of a motor car wheel which warns 
the driver of the car when the air 
pressure in the tire has fallen below a 
certain point. This signal warns by 
firing a percussion cap which is placed 
in the head of the signal. - It is at- 
tached to the wheel by removing the 
tire and drilling a hole through the 
rim of the wheel, in which the signal 
is inserted. 
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When the tire is inflated the signa] 
is set by pressing the hammer back 
into the barrel until it locks. The 
pressure of the inner tube against the 
end of the signal (the “foot’’) keeps it 
locked until the pressure in the tire 
falls 25 pounds below normal. Then 

















The “Gem” safety tire signal 


the actuating spring trips the ham- 
mer. and throws it against the percus- 
Sion cap, firing it. It takes only a 
half minute to reset the signal. 

The “Gem” safety tire signal is 
about 4 inches long and % inch in 
diameter. It is made of steel and 
brass and it is heavily nickeled. 
These signals are priced at $10 per 
set of 4, and 100 percussion caps are 
furnished with each set. Extra caps 


are priced at 20 cents per 100. 


Sireno Electric Warning 
Signal 

The Sireno Company, 18-20 Rose 
street, New York City, is manufac- 
turing the Sireno electric warning 
signal, in which the sound is produced 
by a rapidly revolving, motor-driven 
aluminum turbine, running in two sets 
of ball bearings. 

The company states that the Sireno 
warning signal is intended for both 
city and country .service, starting in- 
stantly and by means of an invisible 
magnetic brake stopping automatic- 
ally as soon as the push button is re- 
leased. 

The Sireno, Jr., is in all essential 
features the same as the Sireno, ex- 
cept that it is without the brake and 

















The Sireno horn 


has less volume. The Sireno Midget 
is smaller than the Sireno, Jr. These 
horns sell for $35, $25 and $18, re- 
spectively. 
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HARRIS 


TRADE MARK REG. s PAT. OFF, 


OILS 
GREASES 


This is the open season for long 
distance touring—touring to the 
California Expositions. 


Tours of this character—running day 
in and day out, over mountains and 
through desert sand which makes 
motors subject to overheating — this 
sort of touring calls for the best in 
motor lubricants. 











The motorists who make the transconti- 
nental trip on HARRIS OILS are the ones 
who will not be held back by lubrication 
trouble, because HARRIS OILS are pure 
oils. 

Hardware Dealers will act wisely in recom- 
mending them to customers. HARRIS 
products are the cheapest in the long run, 
for “A Little Goes a Long ee and Every 
Drop Counts.’ 


WRITE FOR OUR DEALERS’ DISCOUNTS 


A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


326 S. Water Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branch: 143 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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1915 Catalogue 
Now Ready 


If you have not received it we will appreciate 
your writing us for it. Mailed to 
the Trade Only. 


Our Special Brands 


M. C. S. 
Most Complete Service 
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In Fact As Well As In Name 


We carry in stock at all times a most complete 
line of Automobile Supplies, Machinists 
Supplies, Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Supplies. 


Motor Car Supply Company 
of Chicago 
1451-53-55 Michigan Ave. 











Chicago, Ill. 
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Motorists 
are not 
reckless 
buyers 


The average auto owner is 
just a plain everyday being 
who looks at a purchase from 
all sides and angles. He pays 
$3.85 for the Rexo II Motor 
Horn because by weighing 
evidence he finds that he 
can’t buy a better one. 


What 
baked black enamel finish, a 
push button of nickel, a rasp- 
ing note that warns, and a 
guarantee to cover it all, 
value will out if a man only 


with a handsome 


pretends to find it. 


Asa matter of good business, 
investigate our Rexo II. 


The GARFORD 


Manufacturing Co. 
100 Olive St., Elyria, Ohio 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


DECATUR, ALA.—The hardware firm of John D. Wyker & 
Son, one of the oldest concerns in Decatur, has purchased the 
business of the Pedan Ramage Hardware Company, and con- 
solidated its stock with their own. 


AURORA, ILL.—A. E. Ryall, who has been assistant sales 
manager of the -Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, has be- 
come the owner of the Henry Ryan hardware store, and is 
now in charge. Catalogs pertaining to builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, fishing tackle, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, shelf hardware and washing machines, requested. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Owing to the rapid growth in their busi- 
ness, the firm of Kraut & Dohnal, established in 1861, have 
found it necessary to remove to more spacious quarters. A 
new building has been erected at 325 South Clark street, and 
the store has been modernized, and will contain a large stock 
of a cutlery, general hardware and sporting goods 
specialties. 


DECATUR, ILL.—R. C. Venters has disposed of his store here 
to H. W. Neuschafer, who will continue under the name of the 
Neuschafer Hardware Company. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—J. G. W. Dopp, formerly connected with 
the E. V. James Hardware Company, Galesburg, as salesman, 
and later in partnership with John Sauter, has leased and 
fitted up a store room with modern fixtures and an entirely 
new stock. In order to give more space an addition will 
built which will be connected with the main building. He will 
carry on a plumbing, tinning and heating business in connec- 
tion with his regular hardware line. 


OAK PARK, ILL.—The business of the Nicholas Hardware 
Company, which has been extended and growing, has decided 
to close its branch store at Elmhurst, Ill., and concentrate 
all its efforts on its Oak Park branch. The sales force will 
be transferred to the latter store and the company states it 
will continue to handle the builders’ hardware trade in Elm- 
hurst as it has done for the past five years. 


GOSPORT, IND.—The Cloverdale Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cloverdale, Ind., has bought the hardware stock of 
the late Otis Kriner. The business will be conducted under 
the name of the Gosport Hardware Company, and the firm 
will handle builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, tin 
shop and ——- machines; also harness, farm implements, 
cement, fencing, lime, etc. 


HARTFORD CITY, IND.—Under the title of Marshall & John- 
son, Lawrence Marshall and L. C. Johnson have bought the 
store of W. E. Campbell. A line of sporting goods and bicy- 
cles will be added to their stock, which consists of building 
paper, kitchen housefurnishings, washing machines, me- 
chanics’ tools, etc. Catalogs requested on baseball goods, 
bicycles, churns, sporting goods, washing machines and 
pumps. 


Dike, I4.—W. H. Philpot has sold a half interest in his 
hardware business to E. W. Jewell, and the firm name has 
been changed to Philpot & Jewell. Catalogs requested. 


DYERSVILLE, I[A.—The hardware store of May Brothers has 
changed hands. A. E. Schuster and Joseph N. Loes are the 
new owners. 


LANESBORO, IA.—Jones & Sons have started in business here, 
carrying a stock of the following items: Bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting ela, tin shop, wagons and buggies and 
ee machines. Catalogs requested on hardware and im- 
plements. 


MOVILLE, Ia.—Scott & Heyman have sold their stock, com- 
prising bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricating 
oils, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines, to George Bottjen, who requests catalogs 
on the above items. 


PersiA, Ia.—The interest of Ray Miller in the firm of Yea- 
man & Miller has been acquired by George Smith and the firm 
name changed to Yeaman & Smith. Catalogs on builders’ 
hardware requested. 

RIVERSIDE, IA.—The R. H. Heitzman Company is successor 
to Heitzman & Knittel. 


SHELL Rock, 14.—L. C. Bisplinghoff and Jay Myers have 
formed a partnership to be known as Bisplinghoff & Myers, 
to deal in baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heavy hardware, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and a. plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested. 


TAMA, Ia.—The Spooner Hardware Company has bought 
the Roach hardware business. 


NEODOSHA, Kan.—W. J. Rath has established himself in 
business here, ne bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, me- 


chanics’ tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware 
and washing machines. 


WESTMORELAND, Kan.—C. A. Egelston has purchased his 
partner’s interest in the firm of Egelston & Kersey, and will 
hereafter conduct the business under his own name. 


BENDON, MicH.—R. A. Conklin, for a number of years con- 
nected with the hardware business in Honor, Mich., has 
bought the Bert Bennett store and farm implement business. 
An entire new stock of buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons and buggies and washing machines has been 
installed, on which catalogs are requested. 


CHARLOTTE, Micu.—Vine Peters has purchased an interest 
in the store owned and conducted by J. W. Munger & Son. 
The firm name has been changed to the Munger Hardware 
Company. J. W. Munger & Son, the former owners, are build- 
ing a two-story brick building, 34 by 112 feet, the ground 
floor and basement of which will be used by the new owners 
in addition to the present store and warehouse. 


BENSON, MINN.—An implement store has been opened by 
Frank J. McCauley, carrying a stock of automobile acces- 
sories, bicycles, building paper, children’s vehicles, cream 
separators, dairy supplies, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, lubricating oils, prepared roofing, wagons and bug- 
gies and washing machines, on which he requests catalogs. 


EVANSVILLE, MINN.—Lindstrom & Peterson have disposed 
of their hardware stock to the Evansville Lumber & Hard- 


ware Company. 


IVANHOE, MINN.—The implement business of Domek & Co. 
has been transferred to M. M. Domek, A. P. Jasinski retiring. 


KENNEDY, MINN.—J. H. Keating’s stock of hardware has 
been sold to the Peterson Hardware Company, comprising 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys and games and washing machines Catalogs 
requested. 

OLIvIA, MINN.—The Olivia Hardware Company has been 
incorporated as successor to Mehlhouse & Erickson by the 
following: George Mehlhouse, president; A. R. Schueller, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and L. A. Matzdorf, vice-president. An ex- 
tensive stock of hardware and farm implements will be 
carried by the firm in addition to a line of automobiles and 


trucks. 
WoRTHINGTON, MINN.—The Wolven Hardware Company is 
now in charge of the W. S. French hardware business. 


East Troy, Wis.—The Dickerman Hardware Company will 
shortly erect a brick show room and garage in which will be 
housed a stock of hardware, automobiles, etc., and will also 
add a building 35 by 200 feet for storage purposes. 


o FaLLs, Wis.—Peterson & Co. are now in possession 
ot the aie: of the Reliable Land Company, consisting of the 
following items: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, _bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared rogfing, pumps, ranges 
and eook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and games, wagons and 
buggies, and washing machines. Catalogs requested on gas 
engines and farm implements. 

TETSONVILLE, Wis.—F. Amacher and Erich Dahlberg have 
deen associated under the name of the Stetsonville Hard- 
ware Company, to deal in baseball goods, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and 
games and washing machines. 


WaAvPUN, Wis.—W. H. Howard and Thomas Hartgerink 
have foraen a partnership to carry on the hardware business 
under the title of Howard & Hartgerink. 


WINNECONNE, WIS.—Breylinger and Miller are purchasers 
of the stock and business of Wilson & Grove. 


Kaycrr, Wyo.—The Kaycee Hardware Company has dis- 
posed of its stock of automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, wagons and buggies and washing machines to 
Campbell & Summers, who request catalogs on the above 


articles. 
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ORIGINATORS 


OF 
SASH CHAIN 


35 Years the Standard; 
Capacity 35 Miles per Day 


While leading architects and the trade recognize the Superiority of 
our Chains and not the Claims of Superiority as advanced by some of the 
other chain manufacturers, we feel that owing to the brazen boldness of 
these claims, which have no regard for the truth, a word of caution to our 
loyal friends, might prove to our mutual interest. 


We originated Sash Chain and while we have many imitators, we havc . 


no equal. ‘Giant’? Metal Sash Chain, has the greatest tensile strength and 
durability of any Sash Chain, that has ever been produced. This chain is 
composed of a phosphor bronze mixture controlled by us and entirely free 
from zinc or any impurities. It has the quality of retaining its strength 
under continuous use and exposure to the elements. Therefore, “Giant” 
Metal Sash Chain is the first and last word in Chain and is often referred 
to, as the “Chain de Luxe.”’ | 


Our “Red Metal’? Sash Chain is a composition of copper and tin, 
made expressly for us and next to “‘Giant’’ Metal, is the Peer of all other 
Chains and will out test any chain (Gauge for Gauge) that is manufactured 
by our competitors. 

Our Steel Sash Chains are made of the very best cold rolled steel, 
which gives them the finest appearance, greatest strength and wearing 
qualities, of any Steel Chains on the market. We Sherardize, Galvanize 
or Copper Plate these Steel Chains, as desired. 

Smith & Egge Chains have been considered The Standard for over 
thirty-five years and all leading architects specify our chains when quality 
is desired. They have been specified and used by the United States Gov- 
ernment for ovr thirty-five years, in fact, they will be found in nearly every 
prominent building and dwelling. These endorsements vouch for the merit 
and excellence of our chains. We are, however, always pleased to sub- 
stantiate any of the above statements, by actual tests and demonstrations. 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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